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Feast your eyes on. Americas newest, 
most modern and practical... 


A-D's CRUSADER 


The features of this chair add up to a 
point-by- point outline of the perfect 
chair desk —one unit with all of these 


features combined: 


@ Built-in posture control in seat and back 
@ Larger-than-average storage space 
@ Heavier-gauge steel construction for durabil- 
ity and rigidity 
@ Room and comfort of the one-post 
arm support 





Write or wire your American Desk distribu- 
tor for a personal demonstration of this 
superior classroom unit. 








STORAGE 


Deeper and wider: more space 
than in any other unit of this type 
en the American market. 


Heavier gauge: the 14-gauge die- 
formed frame with 22-gauge panels. 


POST-ARM LOCK 


which we believe is the unqualified 
best on the American market. After 
adjusting the height desired in the 
tablet arm, set the post-arm lock— 
and it stays there, without twisting, 
distorting or turning, even under 
the most rugged use. 


NON-TIP 


A-D’s extended front legs and 
heavy steel bottom go a long way 
to eliminate easy tipping. 








MANUFACTURING 
BD es ke CO., Temple, Texas 





Write Your Exclusive Distributor 


American Bowlus School Supply Co. 


1015 North Broadway 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
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Doing good is the only certainly happy action of 
one’s life. Wherever there is a human 

being there is an opportunity to do good. 
Christmas emphasizes the opportunity. 
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LET CHILDREN MAKE 
THEIR OWN CARDS 
It’s easy to be creative 


with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


Distinctive, interest- 
ing Christmas cards 
just seem to make 
themselves, so inspir- 
ing and easy to use 
are these fascinating, 
» -«< . versatile paints. 


; 


GENIE 


. hand ipain! 


-@ Shaw Finger-Paint, 

the original non- 

_~we toxic product, is 

| Some ready to use. Genie 

8. —-, Handipaint, an inex- 
pensive, vivid, non- 

toxic powder, comes 

in convenient shaker- 

top canister. we 


Send for free descriptive Shaw 
folder on use of Genie SNGER- DA 
Handipaint for screen oa ee co Soe 
printing and finger paint- Saecon 


ing. Write Dept. ST-12. er 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Inc. 


Rep. in Missouri is 
Frank J. Browne 





PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, 
precision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas 
overstock, Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus 
— 1704 West Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 













Everything for the Stage 
Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting 
Auditorium Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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DAD’S PARTNER 

A bulletin to assist vocational agri- 
culture instructors in guiding high- 
school agricultural students in selection, 
planning and development of individ- 
ual farming programs has_ recently 
been published by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

Sections are included on supervising 
and evaluating student farming pro- 
grams. The bulletin is designed, says 
John Farrar, official of Future Farm- 
ers of America, to justify the voca- 
tional agricultural student’s partner- 
ship in the operation of his home farm. 

It may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 30 cents. 


FOR SCIENCE STUDENTS 
“Encouraging Future Scientists: 
Materials and Services Available in 
1954-55” gives information for high- 
school science teachers and students 
on current incentive programs and 
available materials and services. 

It lists scholarships, award contests 
for both students and teachers, ca- 
reer guidance pamphlets and _ tests, 
guides for career consultants, tours, 
and summer work opportunities and 
study programs for students and 
teachers. 

The information was gathered from 
more than 100 industries and scientific 
and professional groups. 

For copies, 50 cents each, write Fu- 
ture Scientists of America Founda- 
tion, National Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, A Department of the Nation- 
al Education Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


CHARTS MAILED WEEKLY 


The National Industrial Conference 
Board offers free to highschool teach- 
ers, staff members of schools of edu- 
cation and administrators at either 
level a series of colorful weekly charts 
called “Road Maps of Industry.” 

They may be received at school ad- 
dresses from September to June, and 
treat such subjects as wages, prices, 
population, international trade, re- 
sources, government employment, 
housing, sales and related subjects. 
Statistics from accredited sources are 
given on each chart. 

Additional copies or back issues are 
free on request, and summer copies 
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are available at cost. An index of all 
charts issued the previous year is dis- 
tributed each January. 

If your profession is one of the 
specified categories and you desire 
to use the charts as a teaching aid, 
request copies (no charge) from the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


EAST-WEST TRADE 

The time has come for a new United 
States evaluation of East-West trade, 
says the Citizens Conference for In- 
ternational Economic Union, a nation- 
wide organization of professional econ- 
omists, publishers, educators and 
others actively working for expanded 
world trade, international stability and 
world peace. 

However, despite the importance of 
trade with the Soviet bloc for easing 
present economic pressures, trade and 
economic aid to the free world is our 
paramount obligation, the Conference 
says in “East-West Trade.” 

The pamphlet seeks to assess the 
history and significance of the prob- 
lem of East-West economic relations, 
and offer possible solutions. 

For a copy of “East-West Trade” 
send 25 cents to the Citizens Confer- 
ence on International Economic 
Union, 345 East 46th St., New York 
7, m. Ys 


FOLKLORE MAP 
AVAILABLE SOON 


The new McKee Map of American 
Folklore and Legend will be available 
for schools in January-February, 1955. 
More than 135,000 of these 24 by 36 
inch colored maps, illustrated with 
folk characters from all 48 states, have 
been used in schools and libraries. 

The publishers, National Conference 
American Folklore for Youth, will 
furnish a list of free or inexpensive 
folklore booklets and materials on re- 
quest. 

Dr. Elizabeth Pilant, executive sec- 
retary of the Conference, says knowl- 
edge of the songs, tall tales, and funny 
stories of American folklore would 
probably change many foreign impres- 
sions of America. 

The maps are 50 cents each, or three 
for $1. Send orders to Dr. Elizabeth 
Pilant, National Conference American 
Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Ind. 
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AUL BUNYAN TAD 
NOTHING ON YOU! 


Yesterday, Paul Bunyan was a legend. Today he 


is you—and every other American. 


Today you can travel as fast and as far as once 
upon a time only Paul Bunyan could travel. 
You can span a continent in hours. You can do 
even more. You can pull sleek streamliners over 
mountains. You can heat skyscrapers. You can build, 
lift, move, plow, kill insects, destroy weeds and grow 
crops—all through the use of petroleum products. 

Every step in supplying you with needed petro- 
leum products—finding new sources of oil, drilling, 
refining, transporting, distributing—is a big job. 
e invested more than 
$90,000,000 in the development of new sources of oil, 
including obtaining leases and drilling wells. 

There are many other costly facilities too. A refinery of 
reasonable capacity and efficiency costs $25,000,000. One 


Last year, for example, 


mile of pipeline may cost $35,000 or more to build today. \ \\ 


And Standard Oil and its subsidiary companies have about 
18,000 miles of pipelines. Other large amounts are required 
for expanded and improved marketing facilities— bulk 
plants, warehouses, service stations and motor equipment. 
All told, to better serve civilian and military needs, our 
expansion and modernization program for 1954 and 1955 
alone calls for capital expenditures of about 
half a billion dollars. Nearly half is going into 
development of new crude oil production and reserves. 


Modern equipment operated by skilled employees 
helps us to produce and deliver a gallon of gasoline 
at a remarkably low price. And two gallons today 


do the work that took three in 1925. 


And because Standard Oil has grown with your ever 
mounting demand for petroleum, because we have big 
facilities and big resources, we are able to do a big part of 
the big job expected of industry in a nation of Paul Bunyans. 


Standard Oil Company 








IT TAKES BIGNESS in oil production to keep 
a mechanized nation moving ahead. Dis- 
covery of new sources of oil is vital. But 
drilling a wildcat well in an unproved area 
may cost more than a million dollars. And 
the odds are eight to one against finding oil 
in commercial quantities. Despite the cost 
and the risk, Standard Oil is constantly 
looking for and finding new petroleum 
sources to maintain the nation’s reserves. 
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IF YOU HAVE VISITED Bemidji, Minnesota, you will 
remember seeing these giant statues of the legendary 


Paul Bunyan and Babe, the Blue Ox. Paul issymbolic 





IT TAKES BIGNESS in research to keep up 
with the need for more efficient lubricants 
and fuels. A total of 2,700 people—men 
like Joseph J. Gregor of our Whiting lab- 
oratories—are employed in our research 
departments. In recent years we have 
plowed back about 66 cents out of every 
dollar of earnings in addition to borrowing 
over $300,000,000 to pay for expanded 
facilities, including research. 








of the Americanrecognition that ina bigcountry things 
have to be done on a big scale to meet a big demand. 





S| — 
IT TAKES BIGNESS in planning to get ready 
for future demand. A 30,000-barrel-a-day 
refinery in which we invested millions of 
dollars has just been dedicated at Mandan, 
North Dakota. More millions are going 
into a major pipeline program. The invest- 
ment of about 120,000 stockholder-owners 
—people like Mrs. Florence Luedeke Munro 
(above) of Peoria, Illinois— makes possible 
such huge building programs. 














CHRISTMAS 
MOVIE PROGRAMS!! 


Designed for your school 
30 min. to 45 min., each 


45 programs—all different 


SEND FOR LIST! 


SWANK MOTION 
PICTURES, Inc. 


Attn. Ray Swank 
614 N. Skinker Blvd. 
St. Louis 5, Mo., PArkview 7-3630 














SOS 


BEFORE YOU BUY ANY 
DUPLICATOR 
Check this list! — 





















¢ Is it simple to operate? 

yv Will it reproduce almost 
anything? (thanks to new 
electronic stenciling). 

¥ Will it change quickly, easily 
and neatly to any one of a 
DOZEN COLORS? (with no 
need to wash rollers or 

drums). 

Gestetner does all these 
things, easier, simpler and 
cleaner than any other du- 
plicator! Yet, it costs no more. 

v Request a demonstration 


Gallan “SERVICE 


General Duplicating Company 

314 N. Sarah, St. Louis, Mo. 
Tempo Company 

1423 Grand, Kansas City, Mo. | 





















New Faculty Members 





Van Buren 

Ova Ann Johnson, Vhe; Eula Riley, 
E; Robert E. McManus, music; Hazel 
Strong, grade 7. 


Paris 

Emer W. Bullard, principal; L. T. 
McDaniel, coach; Patricia Thurman, 
Ss; Clay Davis, Sc. 
Esther 

Laverne S. Adams, Sc; William 
Vines, PE; Buen Brown, Ia; Mrs. 
Buen Brown, Vhe. 
Stockton 

Robert Sears, coach and Dt; Mrs. 
Lois Adams, elementary principal; 
Mrs. Jewel Hesterman, elementary 
principal; Mrs. Juanita Foster, pri- 
mary grades. 
Lee’s Summit 

Norma Jean Umlauf; Mrs. Glee 
Ritter; Mrs. Harriett Horn; Grace 


Cauthon, James Gray, Phyllis Heffel- 


finger, James T. Brockman, Francis 
Titus. 
Stewartsville 


Elmer Belcher, principal, M and Sc; 
Dan Montgomery, Ia and coach; Bar- 


bara Hale, music; Agnes Clark, Cs; 
Patricia Browning, grades 3 and 4; 
Irene Moore, grade l. 
Ste. Genevieve 

Alfred Hoeh, Sc; Edward Woods, 
Pe; Mrs. Dorothy Pauketat, special 
education; Mrs. Blanche’ Rogers, 
grade 1; Mrs. Magdalene Isenmen, 


grades 1 and 2. 


Puxico 

James Wilbanks, M; Mary Prov- 
ince, Cs; Arnold Ryan, Pe; Vela Hop- 
kins, Norma Sifford, Dean McClure, 
Lyman McGhee, Nola Ryan, and 
Evangiel Head, elementary. 


Kingsville 

Joan Welch, grade 2; Anita Wind- 
sor, grade 4; Gertrude Stevens, grade 
5; Douglas Brantley, M, Bi and Pe; 


Marilyn Lansford, music; Fannie 
Nichols, E and Ss; James D. Van 
Blarcum, Ia and Ss. 
Salem 

Mrs. Bearl Brooks, Jack Brand, 
Marsha Kinder, Mrs. J. W. Brinkopf 
and Mrs. Esther Masters, grade 
school; Shirley Fowler, J. W. Brin- 
kopf, Mrs. Ruby McDonald, Mary 


Ernstmann, and Bearl Brooks, high- 
school. 


Fulton 
Evelyn Besher, Cs; Dorcas Boillot, 
He; Clyde Burch, Ss; Orval Hargrave, 


Sc; Robert Miller, M; Gene Pierceall, 
Se and coach; Richard Richardson, M; 
Midred Cooke, J; Bonnie Wiese and 
Wanda Hicks, grade 2; Frances For- 
see, grade 6; Grace Taylor, grade 1. 


Butler 


Paul Greene, superintendent; Wil- 
liam O. Stevens, highschool principal: 


John A. Hembree, M; Robert Mar- 
shall, Sc; Charley Frazier, elementary 
principal; Esther Berrier and Edna 
Odneal, grade 1; Derl Barnett and 


Rita Rollo, grade 8; Evelyn Browns- 


berger, grade 2; Marjory Davis, ele- 
mentary music; Edward England, 


grade 7; Hazel Frazier, grade 5; Iva 
Jackson, kindergarten. 


Central State College 


Mrs. Averyl M. Bishop, English su- 
pervisor in the laboratory school; Dr. 
Verna L. Taylor, English; Mrs. Eve- 
lyn W. Runyon, English; Sara F. 
Cattle, speech; D. Noel Brooks; Mrs. 
Fanita Marie Huff, home economics; 
Mrs. Florence Louise Young and AI- 
phadine Martin, women’s physical edu- 
cation; Mrs. Ella Reynolds, school 
nurse; Mrs. Rose Dean, Osborne Hall 
director and communications; Mrs. 
Mildred Long, Yeater Hall director; 
Sherralyn Denning, mathematics; Mrs. 
Delphine S. Warnken, fourth grade 
supervisor. 


Rolla 


Newman M. Walker, Guidance di- 
rector; Charles W. Brauer, Chem. and 
Ph; Mrs. Annys Brazier, art; Mrs. 
Bayne Coonce, Pe; John W. Danklef, 
Ss; Mrs. Ruth Daly, Sp; Mrs. Geral- 
dine Hahs, Vhe; Beecher Henderson, 
Do; Mrs. Mary Louise Hoffman, Ss; 
Dawna Horner, Jour; Georgia Kidd, 
Lib; Dennis B. Odle, Ss; Mrs. Elaine 
Oles, vocal music; Mrs. Carol Rice, 
Cs; Mrs. Mary Ryan, E; James R. 
Smith, Va; Leland B. Womack, Bi 
and Gs; John W. Mueller, principal 
Junior highschool; Mrs. Theresa 
Aberth, Mrs. Anne Carson, Mrs. Doris 
Levy, Mrs. Mona Newland and Mrs. 
Charlotte Edelman, grade 6; Mrs. Eleda 
Brenner, Mrs. Mary Louise Hoff- 
man, Blanche Moore, and Vernon New- 
land, grade 7; Mrs. Vivian Bradford, 
Mrs. Marcia Hubbard, Mrs. Mary 
Hyde, Glenn E. Moneymaker, and Mrs. 
Bettye Smith, grade 8; Mrs. Merrilee 
Langton, and Mrs. Wyona Thompson, 
grade 1; Mrs. Margaret Berry, Mrs. 
Martha J. Lines and Mrs. Fannie B. 
Cosselman, grade 2; Mrs. Helen 
Weems, grade 3; Mrs. Vera Johnson 
and Mrs. Patricia Shank, grade 4; 
Mrs. Mary Eherenman, and Mrs. 
Betty Astroth, grade 5. 
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MMEA Clinic To Be In 
Columbia Jan. 6-7 


[he Missouri Music Educators 
Association will hold its annual 
dinic in Columbia January 6 and 
7, according to the president, 
Keith Collins of Sikeston. 

The following program has been 
announced for the meeting by the 
president: 


Thursday, January 6, 1955 
g:30—All-State Orchestra Re- 
hearsal open to members of MM- 
EA, Harold Lickey, chairman. 
10:00—Double Reed _ Clinic, 
John Schuster, chairman. 
10:30—All-State Band rehearsal | 
open to MMEA members, J. R. 
Huckstep, chairman. 
11:00—Executive Council Com- 
mittee Meeting and Luncheon. 
1-2:30—High School Vocal Clin- 
ic. Dr. Warren Angell, director. 
1:00—AlI-State Orchestra rehear- 





sal. 
2:00—Elementary Music Session, 
\leta Runkle, director. 
2:30-4:00—Band Clinic Session 
(Director to be announced). 
{:15—Repertoire Sessions for 
Band and Chorus by University of 





Missouri Band and Singers. 
8:15—Concert under University 


auspic es. 


Friday, January 7 
8:30—Double Reed Clinic. 
g:00—All-State Band Rehearsal. 
9:15—High School Vocal Prob- | 
lems Discussion Group. 
g:15—Elementary Music Prob- 
lems Discussion Group. 
g:30—Orchestra Clinic. 
10:,0—All-State Orchestra Con- 
cert. 
11:00—General Session. 
1:00—Elementary Music Clinic. | 
1-2:15—Band Clinic. 
2:15-2:45—All-State Band Con- 
cert. 
2:30-4:15—High School Clinic. 
}:15—Marching Band Clinic. 
{:15—Choral Repertoire Session 
(Girls’ Voices). 
6:g0—Annual MMEA Banquet. 
Plans for sessions of the newly- 
created Studio-Teacher section are 
yet to be included in this schedule. 
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Now on these famous Santa Fe streamliners—beautiful new 


“Big Dome” Lounge Cars, with wide picture windows topside, 
smart cocktail lounge below . . . De luxe chair car service too, 


with new “stretch-out” reclining seats, full-length adjustable 


leg rests. Also, de luxe Pullmans 
on the San Francisco Chief. For fun 
and comfort on your next trip— 


go Santa Fe! 


Take the family along! Your travel agent 
or any Santa Fe ticket office will gladly show 
you how much our Family Fares can reduce 
your travel costs. They are as near as your 
telephone—so why not phone him today and 
ask about these money-saving fares. 
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A committee of the Moral and Spiritual Values Conference gets to- 
gether in Behrens Hall lounge, which is attractively furnished with 
rustic hickory chairs and tables and includes a large brick fireplace 
complete with heatolator. 





This sign on Highway 17, between Moun- 


tain View and Summersville, points out tha- 
the road to the Bunker Hill Ranch. Ke 


Individuals, District and Community Associations make Progress Possible 
By Gordon Renfrow 

UNKER HILL RANCH RE- 
B SORT, our vacation spot, 
nestled deep in the Ozarks on the 
Jack’s Fork of the Current River, a 
few miles from Mountain View, 
is unique in that it stands alone as 
a non-profit resort owned and op- 
erated by the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association solely for the bene- 
fit of Missouri teachers, their fam- 
ilies, and friends. 

The late E. T. Behrens willed 
the Resort to the teachers of Mis- 
souri in 1947 to be used as an edu- 
cational and recreational center. 
At that time there were few build- 
ings. Water was carried from the 
hand pump and kerosene lights 
: , were used. Now, through dona- 
— - , , tions from Community Associa- 
tions, Districts Associations, and 





E. T. Behrens Hall, the latest addition to the modern building program at 
Bunker Hill, is a popular central meeting place for vacationing teachers. On the individuals, this beautiful spot on 
first floor is a spacious lounge, offices and wash rooms. The second floor is a ee 

large assembly hall. the Jack’s Fork boasts twelve cot- 
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tages. Womack Lodge, central bath 
and laundry, dining hall with 
meals served family style, mana- 
ger’s home, REA electricity, out- 
door council ring, Assembly and 
Recreation Hall with a comfort- 
able lounge and an auditorium 
above it, and an outdoor pavilion 
for square dancing, shuffleboard, 
and just settin’. 

During the seven years that the 
Association has owned and oper- 
ated Bunker Hill, the number of 
guests has consistently grown. This 
is good evidence that added con- 
veniences have been attractive to 
vacationing teachers. 


Immediate Improvements 

On September 11 the Education- 
al and Recreational Committee 
met to take stock of where we are 
and to make plans for the future 
development of the Resort. It was 
their unanimous opinion that the 
next major improvements should 
be as follows: 

1. Build two new cottages. 

2. Blacktop the hill entering the 
Resort and the remainder of the 
camp road. 

3. Put stools and lavatories in 
all buildings on the hill. 

It is estimated that the above 
listed improvements will cost 
around $6,000. The Committee 
has agreed that construction will 
start just as soon as available funds 
are in sight. Improvements should 
be finished by the time the Resort 
opens next season. 

Each person, Community Teach- 
ers Association, District Teachers 
Association, or faculty that would 
like to contribute toward these 
worthy projects, please send your 
contribution to the Association 
headquarters in Columbia. 


Progress Report 

Here are the improvements at 
Bunker Hill. 

July 23, 1947—Bunker Hill 
Ranch Resort was deeded to the 
teachers of Missouri by E. T. Beh- 
rens, a cigar maker and newspaper 
owner. It consists of a Resort and 
2,080 acres on the Jack’s Fork of 
the Current River in the Ozarks 
of Shannon County. 
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Kenneth Hartwig, Ladue, and Roy C. Nehrt, Ferguson, display their harvest of 


bass and perch caught during an hour of intermission at the MSTA-NEA Lead- 
ership Conference held at Bunker Hill, August 9-14. 


The Resort then consisted of 
three two-room cottages, four one- 
room cabins, dining hall, cigar 
factory, and Mr. Behrens’ six-room 
bungalow. 

December 1, 1947—Glen M. 
Swisher of Kirksville was employed 
as Manager. 

February 25, 1948—Womack 
Lodge was contributed by the St. 
Louis Grade Teachers in honor of 
Mary B. Womack, President of the 


Association. 
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March, 1948—I wo new cottages 
constructed, Resort wired for elec- 
tricity, road improvement amount- 
ing to $1,500, purchase of new 
beds, mattresses and linens for the 
cottages and gas stoves for the 
dining hall. 

February, 1949—A Shelter House 
was contributed by the Greene 
County, Springfield’ and Southwest 
State College Teachers. This struc- 
ture is very conducive to square 
and round dancing, meetings, 


‘ 


ur 


At Bunker Hill the shelter house serves many purposes—here square and round 
dancing, shuffleboard, wiener roasts, steak and fish fries are enjoyed. 





workshops, steak and fish fries. 

March, 1949—Cottage contrib- 
uted by the Northwest District 
Teachers Association. 

April, 1949—R.E.A. lines ener- 
gized. Any electrical appliance can 
be used, such as radios, electric 
razors, irons and fans. 

May, 1949—Pressure water sys- 
tem installed and piped to the 
dining hall and the manager’s 
house. 

May, 1949—Dining Hall com- 
pletely modernized with refrigera- 
tion, hot and cold water, exhaust 
fans. 





December, 1949—Ewers Memo- 
rial Outdoor Council Ring donat- 
ed by the St. Louis Nature Study 
Society and constructed by the 
management. 

February, 1950—Dining Hall en- 
larged to seat go persons. 

March, 195;0—Shower, laundry 
and toilet building made possible 
by the Northeast Missouri District 
Association, Southeast Missouri 
District Association, St. Louis 
County District Association and 
University of Missouri faculty. 

March, 1951—TIwo shuffleboard 
courts were added while croquet 
and horseshoe pitching were made 
permanent and lighted. For square 
and round dancing, a new electric 
phonograph and _ public address 
system were secured. Three new 
aluminum boats and a truck of 
34 ton capacity were purchased. A 
new fence was built around the 
Resort area. 

April, 1952—Two new cottages 
were completed. Fifty all-metal 
folding chairs were contributed by 
Hoover Brothers of Kansas City. 
The St. Joseph District Teach- 
ers Association contributed beds, 
springs, mattresses, curtains, furni- 
ture and other items for Robidoux 
Cottage. Blackwell \Wielandy Com- 
pany donated an all metal filing 
cabinet. A new tractor with load- 
ing scoop, grading blade, mowing 
machine and woodsaw attachments 
was purchased. Two nature trails 
were marked with metal markers 
by the Mexico teachers. 


February, 1953—The Assembly - 


and Recreation Hall in honor of 
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Mr. E. IT. Behrens was begun and 
completed by May, 1953 at a cost 
It is a magnificent 


of $11,000. 
structure with a spacious lounge, 
commissary and office on the first 
floor and a large assembly hall on 
the second floor. This beautiful 
building was made possible by 
contributions from the Kansas City 
District Teachers Association, St. 
Louis County District Teachers As- 
sociation, St. Louis District Teach- 
ers Association, Central Missouri 
District Association, 
Northeast Missouri District Teach- 


‘Teachers 
ers Association, and numerous 
Community Teachers Associations. 
September, 1953—A new 14 ton 
pickup truck was purchased. 
April, 1954—The farm-to-market 
road was completed, and is main- 
tained by the State Highway De- 
partment. This is perhaps the Re- 
sort’s greatest single improvement. 
May, 1954—Efforts were concen- 
trated on many refinements about 
the Resort. An asphalt tile floor 
now beautifies the Assembly and 
Recreation —_ Hall. 
signs point the way to the Resort. 


Appropriate 
Redecoration, remodeling, furni- 
ture and drapes in cabins make the 
guests feel more comfortable. Nu- 
merous smaller improvements have 
been made that enhance the Re- 
sort’s operation. 

June, 1954—The road in the im- 
mediate camp vicinity was black- 
topped to prevent dust. 

There are numerous other need- 
ed improvements toward which 
groups can contribute, such as: a 
new dining hall, cost $10,000; an 
electric floor polisher, cost $125; 
twelve double deck bunk beds and 
matresses, cost $600; twelve boat 
paddles, cost $48. 

The conversion of the present 
dining hall into a lodge at the ap- 
propriate time at a cost of $1,500 
has been accepted as a project by 
the Kansas City teachers. 

Send your contribution for the 
improvement of Bunker Hill 


Ranch Resort to: 





New Books 


Counseling With Parents; by Edith 
M. Leonard, Dorothy D. Vandeman 
and Lillian E. Miles; The Macmillan 
Company, New York; 1954; 330 pages. 
Price, $3.75. 

Language Arts for Today’s Chil- 
dren, by the Commission on the Eng- 
lish Curriculum, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1954, 
431 pages. Price, $3.75. 

Creative Rhythmic Movement for 
Children, by Gladys Andrews, Pren- 
tice Hall, New York 11, N. Y., 1954, 
197 pages. Price, $4.75. 

Teach Me To Spell, by Mary K. 
Winters, Hart Publications, New York 
City, 1954, 159 pages. Price, $2.00. 

Helping High-School Students Read 
Better, by Elizabeth A. Simpson, 
Science Research Associates, Chicago 
10, 1954, 146 pages. Price, clothbound, 
$3.60; paperbound, $2.95. 

Guiding Arithmetic Learning, by 
John R. Clark and Laura K. Eads, 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, 
New York, 1954, 280 pages. Price, 
$3.50. 

Perfect Spelling, by Harry Sheiter, 
Pocket Books Inc., New York, N. Y., 
1954, 268 pages. Price, $.35. 

World Ways, by Lewis Paul Todd 
and Kenneth S. Cooper, Silver Bur- 
dett Company, Chicago, 1954, 398 
pages. Price, $3.72. 

The American Continents, by Har- 
lan H. Barrows, Edith Putnam Par- 
ker, and Clarence W. Sorensen, Silver 
3urdett Company, Chicago, 1954, 311 
pages. Price, $3.40. 

Science for Here and Now, by Her- 
man and Nina Schneider, D. C. Heath 
& Company, Chicago, 1954, 213 pages. 
Price, $1.92. 

Science Far and Near, by Herman 
and Nina Schneider, D. C. Heath & 
Company, Chicago, 1954, 279 pages 
Price, $2.20. 

Story of Our Country, by Ruth 
West, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Chicago, 
1954, 754 pages. 

Find the Constellations, by H. A. 
Rey, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1954, 72 pages. Price, $3.00. 

Guidance Services in Eementary 
Schools, by Harold W. Bernard, C. E. 
James, and Franklin R. Zeran, Chart- 
well House, Inc., 280 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1954. Price, 
J 
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Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, 407 South Sixth Street, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri 
Contribution to Bunker’ Hill 


Ranch Resort 
$ 
Signed 


Address 
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Americans have learned 
that more can be done 
through organized action 


in the Local Community’ 





By Dr. William G. Carr 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 


HE present century in Amer- 
7 ica has been a period of or- 
ganized action. Many worthwhile 
endeavors have been promoted by 
nation-wide action. In the Red 
Cross drive, the March of Dimes, 
Red Feather Day and other activi- 
ties there is action at the national 
level, in each state, and in every 
local community. Groups have 
been formed to do everything. We 
Americans have learned that more 
could be done through organized 
action than by individuals working 
alone. 

This 


\merica’s teachers. Our profession- 


lesson was not lost on 


al associations have developed, like 
other organized groups, in direct 
response to a definite need and a 
challenging opportunity. 


State and National 
Organizations 

The NEA now enrolls more than 
560,000 members. Its program of 
educational promotion and _serv- 
ices to schools and teachers will 
cost more than $3,000,000 in the 
coming year. The affiliated state 
education associations enroll more 
than a million teachers and will 
expend on their activities more 
than $7,000,000. 


Local Associations 

These great state and national 
groups are under-girded by some 
7,000 local teacher associations. 
These are the foundation of our 
professional structure. The local 
organizations are close to specific 
educational problems, close to the 
people, close to the needs of all 
teachers. Our local units provide 
the means through which all teach- 
ers can study and promote their 
common aims, exert influence on 


school policies, cooperate in com- 
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munity enterprises, maintain and 
improve professional services and 
standards, increase — professional 
prestige, and keep the public in- 
formed and active in solving school 
This 
sional framework for local, state 


problems. effective profes- 
and national action by the teachers 


has been built in a single genera- 


tion. While teacher organizations 
are still far from perfect, their 
achievements in building better 


educational programs and develop- 
ing a greater teacher profession 
have been substantial. 


Work on Common Problems 

Ihe structure that has been 
fashioned by the profession in the 
last thirty-odd years, permits all 
teachers to work together on com- 
three levels 


unite in dealing with significant 


mon programs. All 


areas of professional concern, each 
bringing to bear upon the prob- 
lems its own particular resources 
and giving its own appropriate 
emphasis. 

In practice, the National Edu- 
cation Association carries on those 
activities that can best be done at 
the national and_ international 
level. The state associations exe- 
cute specific work at the state level 
and the local associations in the 
local communities. No one area 
can go it alone. There is close re- 
lationship and interdependence 
among the activities of local, state, 
and national associations. 


Educational Research 

The program of educational re- 
search is a good example of inter- 
dependence and cooperation. In 
1922, the members of the NEA 
recognized that systematic and re- 
liable facts are indispensable to 
professional activities. The NEA 
Research Division was established 
to gather and interpret such basic 


information. Over the years, the 


NEA research program has earned 
a reputation as the foremost re- 
search agency in the country, both 
in scope and reliability. The press 
and the great national civic or- 
NEA re- 


search data as a basis for the de- 


ganizations rely upon 


velopment of their own educa- 
tional policies and disseminate the 
NEA information in their own 
publications. State 
utilize the NEA materials and de- 
velop their own research services 
with pertinent studies at the state 
level. Local units make almost 
daily use of these services in de- 


veloping local programs of study, 


associations 


interpretation and action. 


Actions By Locals 

Research is only one of the ac- 
tivities carried on by a united pro- 
fession. Many others could be 
named. The essential is that efforts 
at the state and national level will 
be incomplete and relatively in- 
effective unless the local associa- 
tion,—nearest to the 
nearest to the teachers, and nearest 
to the people,—carries through its 


problems, 


part of the work. 

Many local associations have ful- 
ly assumed their appropriate re- 
sponsibility within a united pro- 
fession. By so doing their members 
have exercised significant influence 
on the development of education 
in the United States. The NEA 
and all our state associations owe 
a great debt to them. Our educa- 
tional successes have been directly 
correlated to the increase in the 
number of local organizations and 
to the development of their pro- 
grams for effective action. Our 
failures and shortcomings, too, are 
often rooted in the lack of com- 
plete local-state-national teamwork. 


1An address delivered before the 
Department. of Classroom Teachers 
and the St. Joseph District Associa- 
tion, St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 1, 1954. 








Let me give three illustrations. 
School Legislation—A major re- 
sponsibility of state education as- 
sociations is promotion of desirable 
school legislation. The NEA,— 
through publicity, conferences with 
research, and 
other activities,—supports these 
legislative efforts. In recent years, 
state associations have successfully 


lay organizations, 


developed and _ promoted - state 
school legislative programs. Most 
of these proposals required in- 
creased financial support. The lo- 
cal associations gave leadership in 
developing these programs and in 
supplying information about the 
needs of the schools in the _ lo- 
cal communities. Local legislative 
committees began intensive work. 
The members informed themselves 
about the legislative goals, relayed 
information to their co-workers, to 
legislators, to the people. Many 
local associations were successful, 
in part, because they involved par- 
ents and other citizens in their 
legislative work. 

The initial work done by local 
associations in legislation was 
geared to the particular time the 
legislatures were in session. Today, 
the work is continuous. Legisla- 
tive successes are a by-product of 
research, public relations, greater 
services to the nation’s children, 
and professional growth. 

American Education Week—An- 
other “first” for the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1921 was Co- 
operation with the American Le- 
gion in American Education Week. 

Fight specific recommendations 
for action were made by the Le- 
gion and the NEA. I should like 
to mention four of them. Remem- 
ber, this was in 1921: 

“No one should teach who has 
less than a standard high-school 
education of four years with not 
less than two additienal years of 
professional training.” 

“School attendance should be 
compulsory for a minimum of 
thirty-six weeks annually to the 
end of the high school period or 
to the age of eighteen.” 

“An educational week should be 
observed in all communities an- 
nually for the purpose of inform- 
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ing the public of the accomplish- 
ments and needs of the public 
schools and to secure the coopera- 
tion and support of the public in 
meeting these needs.” 

“That the Representative Assem- 
bly of the National Education As- 
sociation authorize the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee to 
cooperate with the American Le- 
gion.” 

American Education Week is 
now jointly sponsored by the NEA, 
the American Legion, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 
Each January their representatives 
assemble at NEA headquarters to 
plan the following year’s observ- 
ances. These representatives will 
be glad to tell you that the teach- 
er organizations carry the major 
responsibility for promoting Amer- 
ican Education Week. 

During the first ten years of 
AEW, promotional material was 
limited to a small give-away leaflet. 
After successful AEW campaigns 
many local associations reported to 
the NEA and the state associations. 
The local leaders were proud of 
their work and its results. They 
had a right to their pride; they 
had initiated many unique devices 
to attract the attention of lay citi- 
zens to the schools. 

In 1931, the NEA prepared some 
AEW materials to be sold at cost. 
These sales amounted to $1,896. In 
1953, $51,000 were expended for 
AEW materials. Most of the sales 
and distribution were made possi- 
ble by the local associations. 

The NEA and the state associa- 
tions were active before and during 
American Education Week. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and 48 governors 
issued proclamations. Nation-wide 
and state-wide broadcasts were 
made. Excellent articles appeared 
in national and state publications. 
But the 20 million parents who 
visited their local schools did so 
largely because of the hard work 
done by local leaders in their own 
communities. 

Thus, the united teaching pro- 
fession has cooperated in a week of 
extensive explanation about our 
educational program. Interpreta- 


tion of schools on the home-town 
front by home-town teachers is a 
basic part of the entire enterprise, 
Membership in State and Na- 
tional Associations—In 1921, there 
began a spectacular growth in 
membership in the state associa- 
tions and the NEA. Prior to this 
time most NEA members were en- 
rolled either by sending bills di- 
rectly to individual members or by 
the leadership of professionally 
minded superintendents and _prin- 
cipals. The creation of a definite 
system of state and local affiliates 
in 1921 opened up a direct channel 
to the “rank and file” teachers. 
Leaders of the new affiliates were 
asked to help in the promotion of 
membership. Many state and local 
organizations accepted the respon- 
sibility eagerly. They worked out 
far better programs for the enlist- 
ment of members and the collec- 
tion of membership fees. Local 
membership committees discovered 
the importance of _ individual 
personal contacts. Local leaders 
learned that it was time saving 
to present the programs of all 
three associations and collect the 
fees at the same time. Thus, there 
gradually developed unified pro- 
motion and collection of member- 
ship fees and a single payment for 
all three associations. This plan 
is now successfully used in many 
local and state associations across 
the country. 
Centennial Action Program 
The devoted services of local 
offices and membership commit- 
tees made it possible for the pro- 
fession to expand and strengthen 
the programs to improve educa- 
tion. The profession has demon- 
strated this fact by adopting the 
Centennial Action Program. The 
C A P presents goals for united 
and intensive action in the years 
from now until the year 1957, 
which will be NEA’s one hun- 
dredth birthday. Briefly, the goals 
can be summarized under five 


headings: 
Better opportunity for chil- 
dren 
Greater public support for 
schools 


Improved welfare of teachers 
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\ stronger teaching profession 
\Vorld-wide cooperation in 


education 


Local associations are asked first to 
adopt the C A P in principle, then 
to select for intensive action those 
goals which are of most immediate 
interest to their members. 

At the 1954 NEA Convention, 
a new goal was added to the list, 
—that of building a $5,000,000 
NEA Center in the nation’s capi- 
tal. The building, now under con- 
struction, is being financed by NEA 
life memberships and contribu- 
tions. Already, more than $1,659, 
000 have been collected or pledged. 
Local associations have willingly 
accepted quotas in terms of con- 
tributions and life memberships. 
Recent progress indicates that the 
NEA’s new center will be com- 
pleted by the Centennial Year in 


1957- 


Thanks to Local Leaders 

It is inspiring to think of the 
local association leaders who have 
accomplished the educational prog- 
ress we see all about us. No one 
gives them the recognition they de- 
serve. No one could be eloquent 
enough to express the debt the 
entire nation owes to their leader- 
ship, their unassuming devotion, 
their cooperative spirit. The off- 
cers of these local associations often 
serve at a great sacrifice of time 
and energy. They have their re- 
ward, however. Millions of chil- 
dren in this country are having 
better schools and better teachers 
because of their efforts. Teachers 
are receiving higher salaries and 
have profited by other improved 
welfare measures made _ possible 
vear after year by their loyalty and 
professional services. Without the 
help of thousands of local leaders 
working in hundreds of local as- 
sociations, the state and national 
associations would be small and 


ineffective. 


The Job Ahead 

For our local associations the 
year ahead presents opportunities 
greater than ever before. You know 
them well. For re-emphasis I state 
them briefly: 
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1) School population is increas- 
ing. 

2) School housing is inadequate 
and growing more so. 

3) The 
teachers is serious. 

4) Teachers salaries are far too 


shortage of available 


low. 

5) School programs must be de- 
veloped to meet the new needs of 
today’s citizens. 

6) School appropriations are not 
sufficient to provide educational 
services in the amount and quality 
required. 

The teaching profession has the 
task of offering the public leader- 
ship in facing and solving these 
problems. In terms of local edu- 
cation associations, here are some 
of the jobs that need to be done: 

1) Teacher load. Reduction of 
the number of pupils assigned to 
teachers is essential if the schools 
are to meet the individual needs 
of boys and girls. The answer will 
be found if our local units ac- 
quaint parents with the dangers to 
children in overcrowded classes 
and half day sessions. 

2) Recruitment of teachers. To 
help meet the shortage of teachers, 
local associations can sponsor FTA 
Clubs, hold “Career Days,” and 
offer leadership in providing finan- 
cial help to capable and deserving 
young people who wish to become 
teachers. 

3) Professional 
associations, through 
study and workshop meetings, can 
help in translating the findings of 
research into better teaching meth- 
ods. May I point especially to the 
urgency to improve education for 
citizenship, including international 


crowth. Local 


committee 


relations. 

4) School finance. All members 
of the local associations should 
learn the facts about the present 
systems of financing education and 
thus be able to help in improving 
these systems. 

5) School buildings. Much of 
the work of school building cam- 
paigns can best be done by the 
local association. Local associations 
should also participate in the ef- 


forts to gain state and federal 


funds for school construction, both 
by informing the teachers and the 
public and by working directly 
with their representatives in Con- 
gress. 

6) Public relations. Spasmodic 
efforts of local associations to en- 
list citizens in “putting over” a 
particular school levy or legisla- 
tive program will not be sufficient. 
For the long time needs of our 
schools, the local association should 
work continuously with lay groups, 
invite laymen to their meetings, 
to serve on their committees and 
to participate in workshops, and 
establish other working relation- 
ships with the public. 

7) State and national associa- 
tions. Our great professional or- 
ganizations have embarked on 
broad programs to meet our prob- 
lems. If their efforts are to be effec- 
tive, they must be supplemented 
in the local associations. Local 
leaders need to be well informed 
of state and national programs and 
to utilize fully the available state 
and national materials and _ serv- 
ices. 

Active participation” by many 
teachers is essential. There is need 
for many local committees in both 
study and action. I know well 
enough that teachers are already 
heavily burdened with their daily 
activities. But I also know from 
frequent, almost daily, demonstra- 
tion that the local leaders will re- 
spond to every need for increased 


action in their local associations. 


The local associations have come 
to maturity in the past quarter- 
century. Because of this fact the 
organized profession can and will 
provide this nation with leader- 
ship in building an educational 
program worthy of the American 
heritage and of the American fu- 


ture. 


ELECT SCHOOLMASTERS’ 
OFFICERS 


The Northeast Missouri School- 
masters Club elected officers at its re- 
cent meeting in Kirksville. Those 
elected are: president, W. L. Shores, 
Shelbina; vice-president, P. J. Newell, 
Kahoka; Secretary-treasurer, Hilman 
H. Knapp, Macon. 
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Delegates Adopt Resolutions 


Missouri State Teachers Association. Kansas City. Nov. 3. 1954 


Democracy 

We affirm that the perpetuation 
of democracy is dependent upon 
an educated citizenry; that the 
public school contributes signifi- 
cantly to national unity, common 
purpose, and equality of opportun- 
ity among our people; and that 
education is the greatest construc- 
tive force at the disposal of demo- 
cratic people for the solution of 
their problems. 


National Security 

We believe that our free public 
schools contribute immeasurably to 
our national security by the devel- 
opment of moral stamina, physical 
vigor, mental health, 
knowledge, basic technical skills 
and civic competence of our Citi- 
zens. Full preparedness requires 
that every youth reach maturity 
fully qualified for the duties of 
citizenship in peace or war. 


scientific 


International Relations 

We pledge our support to the 
program of international coopera- 
tion determined by the action of 
Congress through various organiza- 
tions, including the United Na- 
tions and UNESCO. 

We believe that American youth, 
as a part of their education for 
citizenship, should learn in school 
why their country has chosen to 
follow a policy of international co- 
operation, how that policy func- 
tions, and the significance of join- 
ing other sovereign nations as a 
member of the United Nations. 

We support the World Confed- 
eration of the Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession as an agency 
designed to promote international 
understanding and a closer rela- 
tienship between teachers in the 
different countries. 

We favor the continued ex- 
change of teachers and students be- 
tween nations. 


Values in Education 
We affirm that the purpose of 
education is the development of 
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each individual for the fullest 
participation in the American 


democratic society; that social, 


civic, economic and_ vocational 
competencies are as important as 
academic literacy. 

Moral, ethical and spiritual val- 
ues have been from the first an in- 
dispensable and significant part of 
the program of the American pub- 
lic schools. We shall continue to 
employ every means possible to in- 
still high moral principles in our 
children and youth and join with 
the home, the church and all other 
constructive community agencies 
for this purpose. 


Teacher Education 

Since the quality of the educa- 
tional program is determined chief- 
ly by the quality and professional 
competencies of the persons who 
teach, in the interest of the edu- 
cational welfare of children and 
vouth we continue to recommend: 


(a) A minimum of four years of 
thorough cultural and professional 
preparation for all teachers look- 
ing toward the requirement of five 
vears. 

(b) The encouragement of stu- 
dents with desirable personal traits, 
social understandings and_ high 
scholastic abilities to enter teach- 
ing as a profession. 

(c) That the program of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education be implement- 
ed and that institutions in Mis- 
souri with teacher education pro- 
grams meet recommended §stand- 
ards. 

(d) That Missouri’s teacher-edu- 
cation schools and colleges be fi- 
nanced on a level that would pro- 
vide salaries making it possible to 
secure the most desirable type of 
individual to train teachers. 

(e) Public and private scholar- 
ships to enable competent young 
people to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 


(ft) The establishment of FTA 
chapters in all institutions educat- 
ing teachers and FIA clubs in 
high schools. 


Teacher Welfare 

To attract to and retain in teach- 
ing a sufficient number of pro- 
fessionally qualified teachers we 
recommend: 

(a) Salaries at the professional 
level for all Missouri teachers paid 
according to adopted salary sched- 
ules with annual increments based 
upon training 
which recognize the services and 


experience and 


responsibilities of teachers in com- 
parison with those of other pro- 
fessions and which compensate for 
thorough education 
and inservice growth. 


professional 


(b) The provision of profession- 
al security through adequate pro- 
vision for tenure and sick leave. 

(c) That sex not be a factor in 
the employment and promotion ol 
personnel. 

(d) That the exemption of re- 
tirement income from federal in- 
come tax be increased from $1200 
to $1500 to conform with exemp- 
tion permitted in the revised Social 
Security law. 

(e) That teachers be allowed to 
deduct essential professional ex- 
penses such as summer school and 
travel from their income in deter- 
mining federal income tax. 

(f) The continued improvement 
of provisions for retirement. 

(zg) Attention be given to the 
benefits to be derived from the es- 
tablishment of policies of sabbati- 
cal leave. 


Finance 

The framers of the Constitution 
of Missouri realizing that the con- 
tinued existence of a free state is 
dependent upon an educated citi- 
. the gen- 


“é 


zenry, provided that 
eral assembly shall establish and 
maintain free public schools 

We reaffirm our conviction that 


” 
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the wealth of Missouri is sufficient 
to provide an adequate program of 
eduction for every boy and girl in 
our state and cite in support of 
that conviction that Missouri ranks 
soth among the states in per capita 
income and 17th in income per 
pupil enrolled in school. Missouri's 
per capita state tax ranks 43rd 
among the states indicating that 
the assumption of an average state 
tax load would enable the state to 
support adequately education from 
the kindergarten through the uni- 
versity and all other essential state 
services. We affirm that Missouri is 
at the crossroads in the state finan- 
cial support of education and that 
the next General Assembly will 
determine whether Missouri is to 
move torward with the state meet- 


ing 


~ 


more adequately its recognized 
responsibility for the education of 


children or whether Missouri is 
to shift greater responsibility to the 
local level with the burden borne 
by the owners of real and personal 
property and with many commun- 
ities unable to provide even a mini- 
mum educational opportunity. 
The severe drought going into the 
third vear in some sections of our 
state coupled with the Governor's 
veto of the $9,250,000 additional 
school appropriation has made 
more difficult the payment of local 


taxes In many areas. 


We recommend that all school 
costs, including capital outlay, be 
used in determining the per pupil 
cost of the school. 

The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation reaffirms its support of a 
program of federal participation in 
the financing of public education, 
and emphasizes its belief that fed- 
eral funds should be channeled 
through the regularly constituted 
educational agencies in the’ several 


States. 


In order to meet the tremendous 
need for school buildings we con- 
tinue to recommend federal aid for 
school construction. 

We recommend that all rentals, 
rovalties, and other sums payable 
to the federal government under 
any lease of the outer continental 
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shelf be made available to the 
states for educational purposes. 


General Assembly 

We again express our apprecia 
tion to the Sixty-Seventh General 
Assembly for the enactment of leg- 
islation favorable to public edu- 
cation. Of special significance were 
the improvement of teacher retire- 
ment provisions, the unanimously 
approved $9,250,000 additional ap- 
propriation for public schools and 
the harmonizing of the statutes 
with the higher constitutional 
bonding capacity approved by the 
voters IN 1952. 

We are appreciative of the atti- 
tude of the General Assembly’ as 
manifested by the resolution passed 
in the second Special Session re- 
questing Governor Donnelly to 
make school finance a subject of 
consideration by the Assembly, 
though the request was denied. 

We urge the Sixty-Eighth Gen- 
eral Assembly to put forth every 
effort for the solution of Missouri’s 
school finance problem. 


Eighty-Third Congress 

We express appreciation to the 
Missouri Representatives in the 
United States Congress and to our 
two United States Senators for 
their support of measures favorable 
to education in the Eighty-Third 


Congress. 


Joint Legislative Committee 

We recognize that the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee for the Study of 
Education are significant to the 
solution of Missouri’s — pressing 
school problems. We pledge our 
full support of proposed legisla- 
tion that will improve Missouri's 


program of public education. 


Retirement and Social Security 

In view of recent federal legisla 
tion amending the Social Secur- 
ity law relative to a referendum 
on the coverage of teachers in re- 
tirement systems under social se- 
curity, it is recommended that com- 
plete information be made avail- 
able with respect to the benefits 
and costs of retirement and social 
security. It is further recommend- 


ed that community associations 
study carefully this area to the end 
that every teacher may be fully in- 


formed. 


Segregation 

We pledge jour full cooperation 
and assistance in the implementa- 
tion of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States relative 
to racial segregation in the public 
schools. We commend the many 
\Missourl communities that have al- 
ready taken substantial steps to 
comply with this decision 


Highway Safety 

For the protection of the more 
than 200,000 Missouri school chil- 
dren transported over the public 
highways of our state, we endors« 
highway safety legislation includ 
ing the establishment of maximum 
overall speed limits for motor ve 
hicles. 

We look toward the time when 
drivers’ education may be included 
in the curriculum of every high 
school in the state. 


White House and State 
Conferences 

We pledge our cooperation and 
assistance to these conferences on 
education to the end that citizen 
participation and increased pub- 
lic understanding of educational 
needs may result in improved edu- 
cational opportunities. 


Education of the Gifted 

In order that potential leaders 
of our democracy may be fully de- 
veloped, we recommend that at 
tention be given to the education 
of the gifted as well as other 
atypical children. 


Professional Associations 

(a) We believe that every teach 
er has a professional responsibility 
to hold membership in our local, 


state and national organizations 


(b) We recommend the develop 
ment of strong unified local com 
munity associations of sufficient 
size to be effective in determining 
educational policies and _legisla- 
tion. 

(c) We again endorse the Cen- 
tennial Action Program of the Na- 
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tional Education Association and Division of Public Schools district reorganization which has 
the NEA building project. We commend the leadership of reduced by more than half the 
the State Department of Education number of school districts in Mis- 
and pledge our continued coopera- souri. 

(b) Ihe increased professional 


(d) It is recommended _ that 
membership on professional com- 


mittees on all levels be composed tion. 

of persons who are active and in- We deem of special significance preparation of teachers during a 
terested in the work of the local to public education in Missouri: period of extreme shortage. 
community association. (a) Continued progress in school Appreciation 


We recognize the contribution 
that advertising and entertainment 
media make in the presentation of 
material showing the dignity and 





value of our profession to national 
welfare and recommend its further 
extension and development. 

The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation expresses its appreciation 
to Kansas City for all the courtesies 
extended for the comfort and con- 
venience of the membership §at- 
tending the Convention. Special 
thanks are given to the administra- 


Officers Installed 
at the 
Annual Convention 


tion, faculty, and pupils of the 
Kansas City Public Schools, to the 
Kansas City Board of Education 
and to the local committees in 
Kansas City for their careful at- 
tention to details looking toward 





the smooth running of the Conven- 
tion, to the press and to the radio 





and to all persons who in any wa\ 





contributed to the success of this 
Reuby S. Moore HAROLD LICKEY ; 8 ' 
President Convention. The Missouri State 


Ist V.-Pres. 

Teachers Association expresses ap- 
preciation to officers and commit- 
tees and to the Executive Secretary 
and the staff for leadership 
throughout the year on behalf of 
public education in Missouri. 





MULTI-PURPOSE ROOMS 


For planners of multi-purpose rooms 
for elementary schools, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare has prepared a pamphlet on pat- 
terns, designs and utilization of a 
A. C. Brewer Robert Russell John E. Evans room designed for many activities. 
2nd V.-Pres. 3rd V.-Pres. Chairman Ex. Com. ete ° . ; 

The information includes data and 
reactions by teachers and _ principals 
in schools throughout the county using 
multi-purpose rooms. A number of 
floor plan layouts, room characteristics, 
auxiliary facilities and possible pro- 
grams of activities are discussed. 

With proper planning, design and 
scheduling, the Department feels one 
large room can be used for a cafeteria, 
recreation, physical education, music, 
dramatics, adult meetings, manual and 
home training, storage and many ac- 
tivities. 

Copies are 35 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
H. Byron Masterson W. L. Daffron Julia B. Schmidt D.C 8 & 
V.-Chairman Ex. Com. Member Ex. Com. Member Ex. Com. : . 
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SECRETARY’S PAGE 


Legislation 


IssOURI'Ss 68th General Assembly convenes on 
January 5. 

The Joint Legislative Committee will prepare and 
have introduced legislation growing out of its study. 
Information will be disseminated in this respect as 
soon as available. 

One thing is certain, increased support making 
possible significant adjustment upward of teachers’ 
salaries is the greatest educational need. 

The National Congress likewise convenes in Jan- 
uary. Objectives nationally as approved by the As- 
sembly of Delegates in Kansas City include aid for 
school building construction, aid for teachers salaries, 
exemption of professional expenses such as attending 
summer school from the federal income tax, the rais- 
ing of the retirement exemption from $1200 to $1500, 
and the dedication of income from the outer-conti- 
nental shelf for educational purposes. 

Legislative bulletins will be issued regularly as in 
the past. Let us know if you are desirous of receiving 
them. Bills will be abstracted as introduced and 
further information supplied on request. Every et- 
fort will be made to keep the teaching group fully 


informed. 


Attention 


Every teacher should be interpreting Missouri 
school needs looking toward increased state support 
by the General Assembly convening in January. With 
the over-all data presented here, you should be thor- 
oughly acquainted. Make it a part of you and pass it 
on to others at every opportunity. 


CHILDREN 
Births in Missouri in 1937 totaled 56,517; births in 
1953, 91,447. Public school enrollments in Missouri 
increased more than 21,500 this year and will continue 
at a similar rate for years to come. 


CLASSROOMS 
This year 1,901 elementary classrooms in Missouri 
have an enrollment of 40 or more. 


‘TEACHERS 
High school seniors in Missouri interested in teach- 
ing were 4% last year, 5.7% in 1948, and 10% twenty 
years ago. 
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Elementary teachers needed in Missouri for this 
school year were 2,038. Five hundred and nine com- 
pleted preparation in all Missouri institutions and 
were available for placement in Missouri. 

High school teachers needed in Missouri for this 
school year were 620. Three hundred thirty-two 
completed preparation in all Missouri institutions and 
were available for placement in Missouri. 

Thirty per cent of placements by state institutions 
were outside the state, with an average annual salary 
of $517 in excess of those placed inside the state. This 
is the highest percentage placed outside the state 


since 1947. 
‘TEACHERS QUITTING 
~ 


Another study is being made of why teachers are 
quitting teaching in Missouri: Out of 678 who re- 
plied by Sept. 30, 238 or 35% are now teaching in 
another state and 163 or 24% entered other employ- 
ment, 192 or 28%, left for marriage and family pur- 


, 


poses, with 85 or 13% for miscellaneous reasons. 


SALARY 

Ihe average annual salary of Missouri teachers is 
$3,175. This is $550 below the average salary for the 
nation and $527 below the average salary for the more 
than 800,000 covered by unemployment compensation 
who comprise at least two-thirds of the non-agricul- 
tural employees in the state. 

Salaries of Missouri teachers have increased 161.5% 
since 1939, while the per capita income of the state 
increased 240%. 

FINANCE 

A $7,000,000 increase for current expenditures is 
required annually to bring Missouri up to the na- 
tional average per pupil in average daily attendance. 
Missouri’s expenditure per pupil in A. D. A. is $12 
less than the national average. 

Missouri’s total state support annually per pupil 
enrolled, including capital outlay and all other pur- 
poses is $72, whereas that for the Nation is $102, or a 
difference of $30. 

Real and Personal property now produces less than 
one-third of the income of the state but bears two- 
thirds of the cost of public schools. 





The Officers and Staff wish for each of you a 
joyous Holiday Season and a year filled with 
health, happiness and success. 











Education 
and 
Supervision 


Boys and girls need to learn 
safety procedure without 
being filled with unnecessary 
fears. Supervision then follows 
instruction. First they learn 
how to tumble, play games, 
use apparatus, drive a car, 
then are supervised to 

see that the instruction and 
safety rules are carried out. 


by Helen Manley, Director 
Health, Physical Education, 
Safety and Camping, 
University City, Mo. 


Protection 
and 
Cooperation 


Pupils have many spontaneous 
and reflex actions. They 
become excited in their play 
and subject themselves to 
needless risks. City 
authorities, parents, and 
schools need to cooperate to 
protect children from 
accidents. 
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Loose bats and team | 
awaiting their turn at bat | 
the plate are good rules te 
Also, note the cat*her’s ma‘ 


A squad leader stands ready to 
assist pupils needing help to gain 
their balance on a head stand. 


Teacher supervision, but one child on 
a mat at a time and provision for a 
safe route of return prevent accidents 
in tumbling. 










| 


This brake detonator test i 
graphically how far it takes | 
car going 20 m.p.h. ona dry f 


The school patrol captain and 
elementary school principal can 
help make sure offenders won’t 
repeat offenses by helping them 
understand safety. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTIVES 


Opening the morning paper any day brings a new awareness of the impor- 
tance of safety. Accidents during a school day happen in the home, enroute to 
school, and on school property, so parents and teachers need to work together to 
keep our school-age children safe for every twenty-four hours. Four accident pre- 
ventives spell safety—education, supervision, protection, and cooperation. 


Squad leaders (with caps) aid in 
game supervision, learn leadership. 


Safety is everyone’s business. Each person through education must be taught 
the skills of accident prevention and be made aware of the magnitude and signif- ' 
icance of the problem. 7hrough supervision each must be reminded of the neces- 
sity of safe procedure. 7'hrough protection each must be saved from his own and 
others’ careless and thoughtless acts. Through complete cooperation each must 
plan for twenty-four-hour safety. 


s... 





Balls wo 
recreation 


A fence eliminates fear of sixth grade 
girls running in front of cars in the 
parking area. 


Stop signs can be used to control traffic at 
play area crossings. 
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an¢d team members Chances of a broken or sprained Proper instruction makes the Teachers supervise healthful noon- 


r turn at bat far from ankle are lessened with compe- monkey bars more enjoyable and hour recreation. 
- good rules to follow. tent instruction on how to land a safer place to play. 
e catther’s mask. correctly. 


‘ 


THE PARTS OF AN 
NG . 





ttonator test illustrates Modern highway intersection de- Psychophysical tests including vi- The understanding of simple car 

w far it takes to stop a signs need to be understood for sion, color vision, simple reaction mechanics leads to appreciation and 

.p.h. ona dry pavement. greatest value. time, distance judgment, field of intelligent care of the car beside 
vision and steadiness measure being of value when a breakdown 
student drivers’ capabilities. occurs. 


VES SPELL SAFETY in SCHOOLS 


’ 





Balls won’t go out into a busy street if the A wall and fence divide non-players and 
recreation area is properly fenced. those engaged in team games. 
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A panel discussed relationships at 
an orientation for new teachers last 
September in the St. Louis Board 
of Education’s assembly room. L. 
H. Diekroeger, standing, was chair- 
man. Panel members are, from the 
left: Samuel Shepard, Euris J. 
Jackson, Charles Brasfield, Alpha 
Boggs, moderator of the panel; 
Bryce Hudgins, and Julia Schmidt. 












NEW-TEACHER ORIENTATION 


St. Louis’ first year teachers profit 


by pre-teaching advice and information 


OR most of us, one olf life’s 
io hurdles is not fitting 
oneself for one’s life work, but fit- 
ting oneself into it. The adminis- 
trators of the St. Louis Schools 
have recognized this fact and have 
given a lot of thought to helping 
their new teachers make this hur- 
dle. With L. H. Diekroeger, di- 
rector of research, evaluation, and 
personnel as chairman, an ad- 
ministrative committee planned 
and conducted a two day induc- 
tion and orientation program 
designed to help teachers learn 
how the schools are organ- 
ized, inform them about the 
usual school procedure and 
show them how to keep the 
necessary records, give them 
some pointers on maintain- 


An exchange teacher from 
England, Miss June Williams, 
was welcomed to the St. 
Louis public school system 
by Dr. Philip J. Hickey, su- 
perintendent of instruction of 
St. Louis public schools. 


by Grace Parle 


ing eood discipline and tell them 
to whom they may look for assist- 
ance to learning what subject mat- 
ter to cover and how to plan and 


present it effectively. 


Greeting By Philip Hickey 

After being warmly greeted by 
their superintendent, Dr. Philip J. 
Hickey, and his assistants, Edward 
H. Beumer, Dr. William Kott- 
meyer, and W. N. Sellman, the 
teachers heard about the general 


organization of the public schools. 


Probably one of the most valu- 
able features of the program was 
an informal panel discussion en- 
titled ““Teachers, Consultants, and 
Administrators look at their Rela- 
probationary 
teachers, Bryce Hudgen and 
Charles Brasfield; an elementary 
school principal, Julia Schmidt; a 


tionships.” Two 


general consultant, Euris Jackson; 
and a director of education, Sam- 
uel Shepard made up the panel. 
\lpha Boggs, also a general con- 
sultant, was a moderator. Mr. Ras- 
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field. a science teacher and coach 
in the secondary school, urged his 
colleagues to exert themselves to 
find out what they need to know, 
especially about the various pro- 
cedures. 

“You can be sure most people en- 
joy answering questions,” he said. 
“Don’t hesitate to ask them. Try 
to discover the different situations 
which you should understand and 
ask the right people about them.” 

The “right people,” he suggest- 
ed, would include every one from 
pupils to the general consultants. 
He concluded by warning the new 
teachers not to become to im- 
mersed in routine as to lose sight 
of their ideals and their own indi- 


viduality. 


Teachers Are Training 

Euris Jackson spoke to the new 
teachers about developing a philos- 
ophy of teaching. He told them 
not to make the mistake of think- 
ing they had completed their train- 
ing period, 

“These next three years are crit- 
ical years for you,” he told them. 
“During this time you will develop 
either an attitude of indifference 
toward your future growth—or an 
eagerness to improve yourself.” 

“The big problem for a _ begin- 
ning teacher,” he said, “is discip- 
line, and bad discipline is an in- 
dication of bad human relations.” 


He cautioned young teachers not 


to interpret unsocial acts on the 
part of their pupils as a challenge 
to their own dignity, but to view 
the whole problem in its larger as- 
pects and to try to establish rap- 
port with the children. The Na- 
tional Conference on Delinquency 
of Youth, he pointed out, conclud- 
ed that one strong preventive for 
juvenile delinquency is a .“class- 
room with purpose and a warm- 
hearted teacher in charge.” 


Discipline Discussion 

Miss Boggs, among other things, 
also spoke about discipline. She 
explained how consultants can 
help teachers with their discipline 
problems by outlining several class- 
room routines. 

“IT was interested,” she said, “in 
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hearing a beginning teacher say 
that she wondered why her room 
didn’t run as smoothly as the 
rooms in which she had appren- 
She thought she had ob- 


was doing 


ticed. 
served carefully and 
things as she had seen them done. 
She didn’t until it was 
pointed out to her that little 
things, such as distributing and 
collecting materials, moving about 
the room to and from the ward- 
robe, the teachers desk, the waste 
can, and the pencil sharpener— 
these little things and the way they 
are performed can create problems 


realize 


unless some established routines 
are followed.” 

Mr. Hudgins, an_ elementary 
teacher, said the principal, too, 
can help a teacher with a discip- 
line problem. He suggested that 
the teacher should ask for the 
principal's support and suggestions 
as soon as possible. In such cases 
he said it is important for teachers 
to know and to follow the accepted 
procedure of the school. 


Paper Work Necessary 


Miss Schmidt, principal of Blow 
School, emphasized the fact that 
principals accepted new teachers as 
members of their staffs without 
reservations. She recognized that 
new teachers are greatly concerned 
about subject matter and she ap- 
plauded their zeal. But she was 
anxious to point out that the “pa- 
per work which teachers have to 
do and about which young teach- 
ers are apt to become impatient 
because of their desire to get on 
with their teaching, is also de- 
signed for the sole purpose of 
furthering the welfare of the chil- 
dren.” She cited as an example a 
hypothetical case involving an at- 
tendance record. Suppose, she said, 
a teacher was careless about record- 
ing a child’s absence properly, and 
that child was injured. It is very 
possible that the outcome of a dam- 
age suit might be determined by 
the teacher’s record of the child's 
attendance. Thus it 
that a suit might be lost and a 
child’s welfare harmed, by a teach- 
er’s neglect of necessary records. 

Dr. Shepard, a director of edu- 


is possible 


cation, explained that his job is to 
coordinate all of the different lev- 
els of responsibility. It is the duty 
of the director, he said, to cooper- 
ate with the consultant and the 
principal in providing the best 
situation possible for the teacher. 

In the afternoon the newcomers 
met with their own particular di- 
rectors, assistant directors, consult- 
ants and supervisors, at the Divi- 
sion of Audio-Visual Education. 
Mr. Beumer presided at the el- 
ementary and special school group 
and Mr. Sellman conducted the 
meeting of the college and second- 
ary school group. 


Met Own Principal 

The following day, each new 
teacher went to his assigned school 
to meet his principal and to obtain 
first hand information about his 
own program. 

The two day training period 
was concluded by a pleasant social 
afternoon. The St. Louis District 
Teachers Association was host at 
an informal reception given for 
the new teachers. Following this, 
the newcomers made a conducted 
tour of the Audio-Visual Building 
and then a tour of the city. 

The teachers who attended these 
meetings found them _ profitable. 
They were made to feel welcome 
by people with whom they will 
work, and they gained much prac- 
tical information which should 
enable them to become part of the 
St Louis School System more easi- 


ly. 























“Junior has all of his homework done 
by the ‘Quiz Kids’!” 
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WINTER BLOSSOMS 


= r AND FLUFFY puffballs 
Shining in the light, 

Che little winter road flowers 
Fallen in the night. 

Some are tall and downy 
Some are small and round. 

Each a lovely blossom 
Whenever he is found. 

It doesn’t give much color. 
But looks so pure and white 

Fallen gently from the heavens 
In the calm of quiet night. 

—Blanche Kittelson, St. Joseph 


A REAL OLD SANTA CLAUS 


a sAY there is no Santa Claus: 
To this, I wish to disagree, 

For I have seen him many times 
And know him very personally. 


I’m not a-kiddin’ you at all: 

I “cross my heart and hope to die” 
If I’m not telling you the truth, 

And you should know that it’s no lie. 


I'm not mistaken, as you think: 
"Tis he, and this is very true, 

His hair and beard are very white, 
His laughing eyes are big and blue. 


When Christmas comes, he wears his boots, 
His cap and coat and mittens, too, 

Are made out of the warmest fur: 
It is Old Santa, “tried and true.” 


Most children have to wait, you know, 
For presents and for candy, too, 
I do not have to wait at all 
‘Cause I get them the whole year through. 


Of course, when Christmas comes around, 
I get the nicest things of all, 

But one time I received a doll, 
Which seemed to me to be too small. 


Sut when I told Old Santa Claus, 
He told me this story, sad, 

That, when he was beside a store, 
‘long came a little lass and lad. 


They said to him, “Dear Santa Claus, 
We're from a family very poor, 

Our mother’s sick, and Daddy drinks— 
The ‘hungry wolf’ is at our door. 


“So give to us, Dear Santa Claus, 
Some candy and a little toy.” 

Then Santa Claus, whose heart was big, 
Took hold the hand of the girl and boy— 
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And led them right into the store, 
He bought some candy for them both, 
A Little doll, and a big red top. 


| listened to this story, sad, 
And I decided, then and there, 

I loved my dolly, although small, 
With eyes of blue and flaxen hair. 


Most children have to be so good, 
Or they'll not get a single thing, 

But, if they're good the whole year through, 
Old Santa Claus will presents bring. 


[ guess I’m just a lucky girl 
I try to be a good girl, too, 
But sometimes I’m a little bad:— 
For Santa is my own granddad. 
Bessie 8. Morgan, Warrensbu 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE 


I, THE STILLNESS of the morning, 

On Judea’s lonely plains, 

Came sweet music down from Heaven; 
Came those grand melodious strains. 
Then a host of shining angels, 

With their chanting, filled the air. 

In a glowing light of splendor, 

‘Iwas a sight supremely fair. 


Amazed, the shepherds watched in silence. 
They were trembling, too, with tfcar, 
When an angel spoke distinctly, 

“[ bring tidings of good cheer, 

For right here in old Judaea, 

On this most unusual morn, 

In the little town of David, 

A Savior, Christ, is born.” 


A star appeared that morning 

To the wise men far away. 

The meaning was quite plain to them. 
They left ere break of day, 

And followed close this signal bright, 
To where the baby lay, 

A baby wrapped in swaddling clothes 
In a manger, on the hay. 


O, how happy and uplifted, 

Must have been the people there, 

Who oppressed with wars and bondage 
That seemed more than they could bear. 
Long, in silence, some had waited 

For the coming Prince of Peace, 

Who would help them bear their burdens 
And their shackles would release. 


True, He brought the world a message; 
Grandest that has ever been; 

Faith, hope and confidence, 

Peace on earth, good will to men. 

He completely changed the thinking 
Ot the entire human race, 

Showed them how, in tender mercy, 
He extended love and grace. 
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Our achievement reached its apex 
In this supernatural birth. 

It brought grandest inspirations 
Of enything on earth. 

Gre.\(est paintings, sweetest music, 
Graiidest poems ever done, 

We:ce by men whose inspirations 
Canc from Christ, the Holy One. 


In the reign of Julius Caesar 

And Augustus Caesar, too, 

The world was in a great confusion. 
Men were wondering what to do, 
When the Prince of all the Princes 
Made his advent there that day, 
Brought them hope and consolation, 
Pointed out to them a way. 


If we, in our own confusion, 
Hope to see the blessed day, 
When all nations have quit fighting 
And peace is here to stay, 
We must go to Him, the Holy One, 
Who can have all wars to cease, 
Wonderful Counselor, the mighty God, 
The King, the Prince of Peace. 
—William H. Hunnicutt 


A POST 


A post is such an ugly thing, 
Or at least it seems to be 
But it does so many things that 
Some folks cannot see. 
It upholds the fences strong, 


On which the roses cling; 
And makes the finest roost for 

birds 

Where they may sit and sing. 


When winter comes and summer goes 
And all the trees are bare, 
Midst. icy rain and heavy snows, 
You'll find the post still 
there. —Ray Franks, Macon 


OUR CHRISTMAS 


A, rHE STAR in the East led the Wise Men 
To the manger where the Christ Child lay 
May a star in the sky lead you and me 

lo find Him this Christmas Day. 


We need not be called from a distance 
To the inn amid Bethlehem’s throng 
But here in the highways and byways 
We find Him as we hurry along. 


For the poor, the weak, and the wretched 
Are the Christ Childs that-we may adore 
We may give of our myrth and frankincense 
That they may be blessed evermore. 


“In as much as ye did it to others, 

Ye have done it also to me” 

The voice from above is still saying 
“And a blessing I'll give unto thee”. 


We will then hear the heavenly music 
As the shepherds did long ago 
“Glory to God in the highest 
Peace and Good Will here below.” 
—Gertrude Stoltzfus, North Kansas City 
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A FARMER'S BOY 


On, EN as a child I’ve sprawled 


Upon a sandy cotton row, 
And with a stubby finger, scrawled 
\ half a dozen words or so; 


Or lifted up the shifting sand, 

And clutched it tightly in my grip, 
And watched it sifting in my hand. 
And through my chubby fingers slip; 


For I was then a farmer’s boy 
With little thought of God and man, 
And little else but to employ 
My fancies in the sifting sand. 
—Johnny F. Kerr, Kennett 


A ‘TEACHERS PRAYER ON 
EVE OF RETIRING 


O Gop, let me once again remember 
All those youngsters through the years, 


Whom I’ve led, and praised and scolded 
And loved through laughter and through tears 


And they too will oft remembei 
Of those days amid dispair 

When they thought that no one loved them. 
May they know that I still care. 


May the ones who seem more famous 
Realize that work is great. 

May their struggles make them stronger 
May they learn to hope and wait. 


May the one who feels downhearted 
Learn to labor with a smile 

May the joys that come with toiling 
Bring rewards that are worthwhile. 


There will always be more teachers. 
With more knowledge skill than I. 

With more grace, tact, and kindness 
May their love to youngsters fly. 


Guide them down life’s pathway, Father, 
May their lives for aye be blest 
May they feel our love has helped them 
To secure eternal rest. 
—Cleo B. McGinnis, Blue Eye 


A CHRISTMAS BLESSING 


iF I SEE a light in the window 
As it gleams across the snow, 
I’ll know that you are waiting 
And I'll follow its soft glow. 


No words will then be needed 

At this blessed Christmas-tide 
And the miles we have between us 
Will not keep me from your side. 


For a candle in the window 
Means that love is surely there 
And the hands that place it gently 
Do so with a Christmas prayer. 


If I see the candle shining, 
As a star did in days of yore, 
I'll receive a Christmas blessing 
I can ask for nothing more. 
—Helen Kitchell Evans, St. Clair 
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Financial Reports—Retirement System 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF MISSOURI 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JUNE 30, 1954 


ASSETS 
Cash 
Custodian’s Account .............. .$ 250,744.39 
On Hand-Deposited in July .~............... 276,130.54 
Total Custodian’s Account nee $ 526,874.93 
Operating AccOUnE q.....-<...<:--..cs0.s0cs-0-, 49 330.68 
Total Cash .......... er eee $ 576,205.61 
Investments 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series “C’’ ....$1,782,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series “A” 250,000.00 
U. S. Savings Defense Bonds, 
BPTI Pc a, oe ........ 1,203,662.20 
U. S. Treasury Investment, 
Ee, gl aS ae 9,067 ,000.00 
U. S. Treasury Bills .............. = 898,671.44 
Bonds of Municipalities of Missouri.. 649,500.00 
FR a ce cranes 13,850,833.64 
Unamortized Premium on Securities 
esc cetcantindecninn ... 120,877.53 
Less: Unaccumulated Discount on 
Securities Purchased .......... 32,096.96 
Total Premium Purchased ....... 88,780.57 
Total Bonds and Premium.... 13,939,614.21 
Unpaid Principal—FHA Loans ........ 9,725,210.23 
Less: Discount on FHA Loans .... 40,432.94 9 684,777.29 
Total Investments ................... $23,624,392.50 
Accrued Interest on Investments ... 90,757.80 
Accounts Receivable—St. Joseph 
NE NEI asics. esccnccsvcicgcenecersewias 83,833.38 
I i usaerannnenes $24,375,188.29 


LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 


Accumulated Contributions of 


ER ee ne eee UPS. 11,185,913.40 
Accumulated Contributions of 

Terminated Memberships ............. 32,895.94 
Devosits of Members. ............... ty 6,100.00 
Military Service Credit Purchases .... 247.53 
Membership Service Credit 

Purchases-Out State ........................ 747.78 
PRGHISERRORIRCNIES cn acesnsncececceccnenenes ence 100.00 


Accounts Payable .....................:..... 22,321.23 
Reserve for Benefits ...................---- : 13,121,385.19 
Contingent Reserve-Investments 5,477.22 

Total Liabilities and Reserves .. $24,375,188.29 


SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 





BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1953 $ 382,827.55 
Receipts 
Contributions of Members q..c......--...2:0--0.0<.00.-..0..-ccccscs $ 2,541,524.35 
Contributions of Employers _ .......................-. 2,541,621.13 
ee a OIE eee ee Sa ss: 588,593.36 
Sale and Redemption of Securities -..............0....2..-.....-----+ 5,427,196.54 
STE Ee ee ee iia 42,855.63 
Receipts and Balances ............................. seiietelomiaiaie $11,524,618.56 
Disbursements 
IN TRIER IG ns ssecccsacscevacnesenessesacsabscecevensesiesens 9 533,473.46 
SE RET 2,206.87 
Operating Expense 
IN, NE i. tics dnnnoceccaceunnsoesacuicstiect Seater ....$ 44,410.19 
SI Sr i aenencoees . 4,800.00 
Investment & Safekeeping Expense ..................... ... 14,278.69 
Other Operating Expense .................... iedimacnaia sascame Sbgh eee 75,646.70 
Withdrawals 
Deaths Before Retirement ............... Pee Rian cee $ 21,772.14 
Deaths After Retirement .......... Bae oes ara Ea, ee 821.31 
Other Withdrawals ...............-........--....-------.....-.............. 641,568.92 664,162.37 
Refunds—Errors in Remittances ...................2-.-------- ae 20,238.08 
Retirement Allowances 
I i cueiaicnvuonssosmmemesnaesie $594,759.79 
nD eae . 36,570.99 
en pe OEE LT OTR E TTD ... 19,759.30 
EE ES A 1,310.00 
ROUSING FATICWUOINCED: occa inca ssiccsccscacscsncsveseencccecccesece 285.39 652,685.47 
I a inlnticilitbeaeltiniel $10,948,412.95 
BALANCE—JUNE 30, 1954 .0...00.ccccsccccccccccccccccceeeeeee eee ' $ 576,205.61 
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Disability Retirement 
By G. L. DONAHOE 


One of the important provisions 
of the Public School Retirement 
System of Missouri is that dealing 
with disability retirement. This 
provision furnishes protection for 
teachers whose careers may be ter- 
minated by injury or sickness. 

Disability benefits may extend 
to a member with ten or more 
years creditable service in Missouri 
who is less than 65 years of age 
and who is permanently disabled 
to the extent that he cannot earn 
a livelihood. A member who be- 
comes disabled while teaching in 
a district included in the retire- 
ment system, or who has taught in 
such a district within the year 
immediately preceding his becom- 
ing disabled, may be eligible to 
receive the benefits. 

The allowance of a member who 
qualifies for disability retirement 
is based upon his creditable service 
and final average salary, with the 
provision that the allowance will 
not be less than 30°%% of 1/12 of 
the annual salary rate used in de- 
termining the member’s contribu- 
tions during the last full school 
year in which he served. A dis- 
ability allowance cannot exceed 
the service retirement allowance to 
which the member would have 
been entitled at age 65 assuming 
continuous service at the salary 
rate he was receiving at the time 
of disability. 

To obtain an idea of the value 
of this provision, a member could 
contact an agent of one of the few 
insurance companies which _pro- 
vides health and accident insur- 
ance that will pay from time of 
disability continuously for the re- 
mainder of the policyholder’s life. 
A knowledge of the cost of such 
a policy (a policy which cannot be 
cancelled and which will pay for 
life from date of disability at the 
rate of 30% of the member’s sal- 
ary) would give the deserved em- 
phasis to the value of the disability 
provision which is only one of 
the benefits provided bv the re- 
tirement plan. 
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Ltems of Interest 





Mrs. Betty Weston is the new teach- 
er commerce in the Silex high- 
school 


Mr. and Mrs. Clyde B. Giddings, 
formerly of Pomona, Mo., are now 
teaching in the High Prairie high- 
school of Akron, Colo. 


R. B. Doolin, administrative assis- 
tant in the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, pub- 
lic schools and formerly principal of 
the junior highschool in Jefferson 
City, Mo., was on the University of 
Missouri campus recently taking ex- 
aminations. Mr. Doolin passed the ma- 
triculation examination for the doctor- 
ate degree. 


Mrs. Annabel Jordan, second grade 
teacher at Butler last year, has resign- 
ed to take a similar position in the 
reorganized district at Blue 
Springs. 


school 


Dean B. Rounsevell, of Lead, S. D., 
is the new teacher of music in the 
Sheridan highschool. 


E. Wayne Shannon, formerly a 
teacher in the senior highschool at 
Springfield, Mo., now holds an assis- 
tant professorship in the school of 
education at the University of South- 
ern California. Mr. Shannon has for 
the past 11 years served in the Navy 
where he had reached the rank of 
Lieutenant Commander. He is now 
working on his doctorate in the field 
of education. 


Leo Funk, who served as superin- 
tendent of the Lancaster public schools 
last year, has resigned to accept a 
position in the banking field. 


L. W. Fristoe, superintendent for 
the past nine years at Sweet Springs, 
was recently employed to head the 
public schools at Lancaster. 


Mrs. George Eberle is teaching at 
the Olney school in the Silex Reorgan- 
ized school district of Lincoln County. 


L. J. Ghan, superintendent, Straf- 
ford public school system, has report- 
ed the faculty of this district enrolled 
100 per cent in the Missouri State 
Teachers Association and the National 
Education Association. This’ system 
has a fine record of professional en- 
rollment having been 100 per cent in 
the MSTA for 20 years and in the 
NEA for the past 10 years. 


George Wallis is teaching general 
Science and social studies in the Plato 
highschool. His previous teaching ex- 
Perience has been in New Mexico and 
Colorado. 


Florence Smith, teacher of special 
education in the Kansas City public 
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schools, has worked vigorously in be- 
half of obtaining life memberships for 
the NEA building program. Miss 
Smith, on the 15th day of October, had 
already been credited with securing 19 
life members. 


James H. Donovan, superintendent, 
Kingsville public schools, has an- 
nounced the completion of a new ele- 
mentary unit that houses four grade 
rooms, a kitchen and a dining room. 
The school also opened up this year 
a new shop building. 


Thomas Eugene Apt is the new 
teacher of social studies and geography 
in the Adrian highschool. He taught 
at Excelsior Springs for the past five 
years. 


C. E. Brewer, superintendent, 
Esther pubic schools, has announced 
that all the teachers of this system 
have enrolled as members of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association and 
the National Education Association. 


C. M. Kroeck, of California, a voca- 
tional agriculture instructor for the 
last 15 years, has resigned to accept a 
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Dipti 


position as farm editor for radio sta- 
tion KLIK in Jefferson City. 


R. B. Johnston, superintendent of 
the Van Buren public schools, has an- 
nounced that 75 teachers and their 
husbands or wives were present at the 
3ig Springs Conference meeting held 
October 27 at Eminence. Mr. John- 
ston is president of the group. 


R. W. Thomas, superintendent, Ste. 
Genevieve public schools, has revealed 
that the new $450,000 elementary 
school building is expected to be com- 
pleted by December 1. The building 
includes 12 classrooms, gymnasium- 
auditorium and cafeteria which will 
accommodate both high and grades 
for the hot lunch program. Mr. 
Thomas says kindergarten, special edu- 
cation and industrial arts have been 
added to the school offering this year. 


Virginia Calvird has been employed 
to teach the seventh and eighth grades 
in the Adrian elementary school. She 
taught in the Davis rural school in 
Henry County last year. 


H. L. Purdin, superintendent, Ells- 


berry, announces this district will 





Eleven Missouri teachers were members last summer of Washington University’s 
Round the World Traveling Seminar in Health Education. The entire group is 
shown in front of the Taj Mahal at Agra, India. Co-leaders were Helen Manley, 
University City Public Schools, and Professor A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington 
University. Missourians were Lee Baker and Laura Mae Brown, Webster Groves; 
Athol Cornwell, Jean Crowder, Hjordes Johnson and Francis Leimkuehler, Uni- 
versity City; Mary Frances Gilbert, Normandy; Juva Sharp, Maplewood-Rich- 
mond Heights; and Agnes Voit, St. Louis. Thirteen other members represented 
seven states. After leaving Seattle June 26 on a Japanese Ship the group visited 
Japan; flew to Formosa, Hong Kong, and cities in India; traveled by ship to 
Egypt; by car through Palestine and Syria, with short air trips from and back 
to Egypt; by ship to Genoa, Italy. Some returned to the United States in early 
September by KIM Airlines, and others returned later by ship. The course 


gave two to six hours credit. 
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open its new elementary building dur- 
ing the Christmas vacation. 


Mrs. Victor McCulley, a teacher of 
the sixth grade in Cameron, entertain- 
ed a large group of her pupils and 
their parents at her country home 
near Spickard on October 24. 


Lloyd E. Boyd, superintendent, 
Bland, has announced the completion 
of a new elementary building contain- 
ing six multi-purpose 
room, kitchen, health room and office 
at a cost of $80,000. 

The faculty of this Gasconade Coun- 
ty district is enrolled 100 per cent in 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion and the National Education As- 
sociation. 


classrooms, 


Marion E. Gibbins, principal, Cen- 
tral highschool, St. Joseph; has been 
elected a member of the steering com- 
mittee of the Missouri Council on Chil- 
dren and Youth for a one-year term. 


Hillis L. Howie, elementary school 
principal in the Clayton system, de- 
scribes in the October 
publication “Leads for the Elementary 
School Principal” how to deal with 
the comic book club problem. “Leads” 
issued by the Na- 


issue of the 


is a publication 
tional School Public Relations Asso- 
ciation. 


Laura Nahn, head of the biology de- 
partment, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, has returned to the campus after 
a year’s stay in Iraq and Europe. 








MODERN as today’s age 
of air travel, Cram’s Clear- 
view and Horizon Ring 
Mountings feature globe 
balls not attached to their 
metal bases. 


Now students can lift the 


balls from their bases so 
that they may examine 
them better study 


their maps from any angle 

. gain a clearer concep- 
tion of world geography. 
Maps are hand-mounted 
and feature Cram’s magic 
MARKABLE - KLEEN- 
ABLE finish to enable the 
teacher to stress points of 
the lesson by marking on 
the globe. Markings wipe 
off in a few seconds. 


Kansas City 





Cram’'s 


AIR-AGE Globes 





ASK OUR SALESMAN TO CALL AND DEMONSTRATE 
CRAM’S MARKABLE-KLEENABLE MAPS AND GLOBES 





The University Publishing Company 
1508 Main St. 


CLEAR VIEW 
MOUNTING (Above) 
No. 
251—12” Simplified $22.50 
250—12” Political 22.50 
253—12” Physical- 
Political ....... . 26.90 


1665—16” Political .. 41.50 
1666—16” Physical- 
Political .......... 41.50 


HORIZON RING 
MOUNTING (Left) 
No. 
256—12” Simplified $28.60 


255—12” Political .. 28.00 
257—12” Physical- 
Political woes BOO 
1645—16” Political .. 49.50 
1646—16” Physical- 
Fence .......... 49.50 


Missouri 








Laurence Phelps, superintendent of 


the Macon public schools, has been 
elected a member of the steering com- 
mittee of the Missouri Council on 


Children and Youth. 
W. J. Shrake, superintendent, Pla- 


to schools, has announced that the 
faculty of this system has enrolled 100 
per cent in the local, state and nation- 
al organizations for the 
secutive year. Plato started the first 
unit of its elementary school building 
program last September 27. 


second con- 


Ray Johnson, a graduate of CMSC, 
is teaching band, boys and girls glee 
club and English I in the Adrian high 
school. 


W. T. Crawford, Ralls County su- 
perintendent of schools, has _ an- 
nounced that a workshop for teachers 
in the county interested in elementary 
science was held in New London Oc- 
tober 22. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS 


DECEMBER 

4 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, MSTA, Workshop, Hotel 
Governor, Jefferson City, Dec. 4, 
1954. 

4+ Junior College Day, University of 





Missouri, Columbia, Dec. 4, 1954. 
6 Northeast Missouri Schoolmas- 
ters Club, Atlanta, 6:30 p.m.,, 
Dec. 6, 1954. 
27 National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA, St. Louis, 


Dec. 27-29, 1954. 

27 Annual Meeting National Science 
Teachers, NEA, and Amercian 
Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 
27-30. 1954. 

28 National Business Teachers Asso- 


ciation, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Dec. 28-30, 1954. 

JANUARY 

17 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Meeting, Colum- 
bia, Jan. 17-18, 1955. 

FEBRUARY 

24 National Association of Business 
Teacher - Training Institutions, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 


Feb. 24-26, 1955. 

26 Regional Meeting American As- 
sociation of School Administra- 
tors, St. Louis, Feb. 26-March 2, 
1955. 

MARCH 

16 Department of Eementary School 
Principals NEA Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Mar 
16-19, 1955. 

APRIL 

11 Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International Conference, 
Kansas City, April 11-15, 1955. 

NOVEMBER 


2 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. Louis, 
Nov. 2-4, 1955. 
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DEATHS 


MRS. CLAY B. BROWN 

Mrs. Clay B. Brown, 48, a rural and 
Sedalia school teacher for 28 years, 
died Oct. 18 in Sedalia. 


KENNETH M. ALLEN 

Kenneth Martin Allen, former music 
teache at Pierce City, Eldorado 
Springs and Gilman City, died Oct. 16 
at his home in Fort Scott, Kan. He 
had been ill since August, 1953. 


JOSEPH DELBERT DULL 

Joseph Delbert Dull, 67, for more 
than 40 years a teacher and school ad- 
ministrator in Northeast Missouri, 
died Oct. 15 in Kirksville. 

Mr. Dull was beginning his third 
term as superintendent at Novelty at 
the time of his death. He was an in- 
structor and superintendent at La- 
Plata highschool for 28 years, from 
1922 to 1950. 

He taught at LaPlata in 1910, and 
at Otterville and Gorin during the fol- 
lowing 12 years. 


CORA ESTELLE MARTIN 
Miss Cora Estelle Martin, a teacher 
for 37 years in the schools of Shannon 
County and for the last four years in 
the Winona Consolidated schools, 
passed away August 14. Before going 


to Winona she had taught two terms 
at Woodland and later was transferred 
to the Birch Tree Consolidated schools. 
She received her education from 
Southwest Missouri State College and 
the University of Missouri 

Miss Cora Martin and Miss Bertha 
Martin are survived by their sister, 
Miss Myrtle Martin. 


BERTHA MAE MARTIN 

Miss Bertha Mae Martin passed 
away June 20 in the Memorial Hos- 
pital at Mountain View, Mo., after a 
long illness. 

Included in her 36 years of teaching 
were several years in the rural schools 
of Shannon County, Birch Tree Con- 
solidated school, Thomasville, and she 
was serving as primary teacher in the 
Winona public schools when she was 
forced to resign because of her health 
in 1951. Her college work was done 
at Southwest Missouri State College 
and the University of Missouri. 


$482,459 ALLOCATED 
FOR MISSOURI SCHCOLS 


Federal funds of $482,459 have been 
reserved for seven school districts in 
Missouri. The funds are to be used in 
school construction projects for areas 
where increased enrollments have been 
caused by nearby federal installations 
The districts and amounts reserved 
are: Liberty Public School District 53, 
Liberty, Clay County, $80,825; Rock 
Creek Consolidated School District 36, 


Independence, Jackson County, $41,- 
870; School District of Riverview Gar- 
dens, St. Louis, St. Louis County, 
$139,867. 

Reorganized School District 4, Blue 
Springs, Jackson County, $93,969; 
School District of City of Indepen- 
dence, Jackson County, $23,850; Re- 
organized School District 5, Parkville, 
Platte County, $69,165; Special School 
District of Richmond, Richmond, Ray 
County, $32,913. 

The Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare has reserved a total of $28,- 
431,784 for 109 school districts in 28 
states and Hawaii to provide addition- 
al classroom accommodations. 


LEGION CONTESTS PICK 
HIGHSCHOOL ORATORS 


The American Legion sponsored 
highschool oratorical contest, in which 
more than 325,000 secondary school 
students participated in 1954, will again 
be under way in January. 

The contest, which has as its pur- 
pose the “creation of interest in and 
respect for the basic principles of our 
government,” will climax as winners 
from each state reach the national 
finals April 10-15 at Blackwell, Okla. 

In preliminary contests, highschool 
winners must be chosen by January 
21, and other deadlines are: County 
winners, Jan. 28; district, Feb. 4; and 


Zone, Feb. 18. State contests are 
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with Increased Benefits for the New Year 
NOW—You can have—$50.00 weekly benefits 


your MSTA group 
is newly 


decorated too! 
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Missouri State Teachers’ Association | when you are disabled (hospital confine- 
Columbia, Missouri I ment not required to collect). 
Send me an application for the Christmas gift that | NOW —You and Yours can Have—$8.00 per day 
keeps on giving: MSTA’s Group Accident and | . . , 
Sideen temenmee Olen. in the hospital for room and board and up 

| to $225.00 for Surgical operations—per 
Name : schedule. 
Address | Underwritten by Continental Casualty Company, 
City ...... = 4m ' Chicago, Illinois. GQ 950B 
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about four weeks after zone elimina- 
tions. 

Only bonafide students in secondary 
schools enrolled in classes equivalent 
to grades 9-12 may participate. A 
prepared and an extemporaneous ora- 
tion are required at each level of the 
contest, requiring a thorough knowl- 
edge of the U. S. Constitution and 
government. 


Medals are win- 


ners (if 


given highschool 
provided by 


Zone 


requested) and 
the Legion for District and 
winners. $100 is first prize in the state 
receive 


contest, and the first four 


medals and money awards. 

For further information contact O 
E. Blankenbaker, 471 Clemens Ave., 
Kirkwood, Mo. 








CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 35th Year 





Alaska, we can find it for you. 


706 South Fourth Street 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Enroll Now. 


Clinton, Iowa 











HOW MUCH 
ELECTRICITY 
WILL YOU USE 


IN 1970? 
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W. doubt you can find a 
quick answer to such a ques- 
tion. But a long-range fore- 
cast of your requirements for 
electricity between now and 
1970 shows that we will 
need to build two additional 
power generating plants cost- 
ing more than $100 million. 
Of course, this would be only 
part of the expense of pro- 
f viding new service facilities 
during the coming years. 
Ample, dependable elec- 
§ tric power at reasonable 
rates is absolutely essential 
to the future development of 
this community ... and to 
the economic welfare of 
i every citizen. 
! Actually, it is important 
/™ to you that your power and 
light company earn a living 
wage. So long as we do, we 
can provide the kind of 
™ service you and our other 
= customers deserve . . . and 
we can grow to meet your 
future demands. Only by 
making a fair return can we 
attract the savings of people 
who must invest the money 
needed for future expansion. 





KANSAS CITY POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


. . .A Citizen of the Community Since 1883... 
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NEW HIGHSCHOOL 
AT CLAYTON 


The new Clayton Highschool, which 
construction began on in April, 1952. 
opened in September. About 450 stu- 
dents are enrolled, allowing for con- 
siderable expansion to capacity of 650 

The highschool covers more than 2] 
acres, and cost $1,596,247. The plans 
won a national award in 1949 as an 
outstanding example of contemporary, 
functional school architecture. 

Speciai facilities provided in the six- 
building plant are complete facilities 
for home economics and _ industrial 
arts training; sound proof foreign lan- 
guage rooms, provided with record- 
ings; arts and ceramics rooms; three 
rehearsal rooms for music groups; and 
complete facilities for seven science 
courses. 

Bleachers in the gymnasium, which 
1600, are folding, to utilize all 
space for physical education 
Many auxiliary facilities feature mo- 
bility, fur ctional equipment, and space 
for movement. 

About 80 per cent of Clayton High- 
school graduates go to a college or 
university, and 99 per cent of the 
freshmen complete their senior year. 
The courses are calculated to meet 
both academic and vocational needs. 


COLLEGES AWARD 
BEST ESSAY WRITERS 


Several Missouri colleges have 
agreed to continue offering scholar- 
ships for superior essays to highschool 
students who participate in the Mis- 
souri Association for the United Na- 
tions National High School Essay 
Contest next year. 

The colleges and benefits offered for 
winners: Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, fees; Lindenwood College, $200; 
Maryville College in St. Louis, $200 
for a metropolitan girl; National Col- 
lege for Christian Workers, Kansas 
City, a scholarship; Northwest State 


seats 
classes 


College, fees; Northeast Missouri 
State Teacher's College, Fees and 
$100; Belin Memorial University in 


St. Louis, scholarship; St. Louis Insti- 
tute of music, $200 first year, $100 for 
additional years; Southwest Baptist 
College, two years fees; and Southeast 
Missouri State College, fees. 

Miss H. Lorine Pickett, educational 
director and chairman of the contest, 
said offers from other schools were 
also expected. 

Fifteen colleges and universities of- 
fered scholarships or benefits for the 
1954 contest. Students wrote on 
“What in Your Opinion is the Great- 
est Achievement of the United Nations 
to Date.” 

Schools must register to have stu- 


dents enter the contest, which is 
judged each. spring. From three to 
five students may enter from each 


school. They may name five choices 
of colleges they would like to attend. 

For further information write Miss 
H. L. Pickett, Educational Director, 
Room 830, Boatman’s Bank Building, 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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Workshop Set For 
Classroom Teachers 


Miss Lucille Carroll, 
presi lent of the NEA Department 


national 


of Ciassroom ‘Teachers, will be con- 
sultant for a Missouri Classroom 
Workshop 


Governor 


Teachers Committee 


Saturday, Dec. 4, at the 


President NEA Department 
Classroom Teachers 





Miss Lucille Carroll 


Adah 


state president, an- 


Hotel in Jefferson City, 
Peckenpaugh, 
nounced recently. 

Miss Carroll was elected presi- 
dent at the New York City meeting 
1 June. She has held several of- 
fices in the local organization near 
Wooster, Ohio, where she teaches 
English, and other offices at dis- 
trict, state and national levels. She 
is a member and officer in many 
teachers and educational research 
organizations. 

At the December meeting, says 
Miss Peckenpaugh, all state com- 
mittees of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers will meet with ad- 
ministrators to plan and coordi- 
Nate next year’s programs. The 
workshop’s theme will be “The 
Teacher: Her Attitudes and Pro- 
fessional Responsibilities.” 

Miss Carroll will explain the na- 
tional theme “Faith in Education: 
Horizons Unlimited” to workshop 
participants. She plans to tour 
schools in north Missouri one week 
before the meeting. 
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SECOND SEMESTER VACANCIES—now being reported. If you will 
be available now or in September, NOW is the time to enroll for our 
service. Write us for free enrollment blank and for information concerning 
our service. Calls come to us from all parts of the country. If interested 
in Professional and Financial Advancement time, let us help you. 


SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Telephone Jefferson 6245 508 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
A member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies. 
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How to make 
this paper 








Coat: From 514” square red paper, 
cut a circle. Cut hole in center to fit 
over Santa. Tape, pin or paste on. 


Santa: 5x2” pink paper. Do face in an 
area I” square. Lap 4" and tape. Fiton 
red coat; then beard, cap. Add hook. 
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Cap: Use same paper as coat. Cut it 
”". Trim bell shape. Fringe top 
Twist. Shape, on. 


Beard: 214” square white tissue paper. 
Cut bib shape. Fringe fine for whisk- 5x3% 
ers.Putonbypicks,paste,tapeorpins. for tassel. Tape. 


Refresh yourself with tasty 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 


The delicious flavor and smooth 
chewing of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum = 
gives you a little lift and helps ease tension. Just try it. Today. 
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BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 
MEETS DEC. 28-30 


A problem clinic, with leaders in 
business education as consultants will 
be a feature of the 57th convention of 
the National Business Association De- 
cember 28-30 at the Palmer House, 
Chicago. 

Other highlights: the opening ses- 
sion speaker, Dr. Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant and lecturer for 
General Motors; the banquet speaker, 
Dr. Charles Crowe, religion commen- 
tator of WMAQ, Chicago and pastor 


HARLOW 


SECOND. SEMESTER 


WORKBOOKS 





“Workbooks 
that fit your 
text . . . 270 
titles for ele- 
mentary and 
high schools. 


aN ihe) Gf 


vPUBLISHING CORP. * 
Oklahoma City ¢ Chaftanoga 
















FREE FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and 
Lay Meetings: 

Freedom to Learn 

Skippy and the 3 R’s 

Fire In Their Learning 

The Teacher 

Secure the Blessings 

Schools March On 

The Stay In 

Who Will Teach Your Child? 

Education for Democracy 

The Sixth Chair 

What Greater Gift 

The American Teacher 

Pop Rings the Bell 

New Tools for Learning 

Design of American Public 

Education 

The School and the Community 
For Professional Meetings: 

Assignment Tomorrow 

The Drop Out 
For Senior Highschool 
Students: 

Teacher Recruitment 

Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 

Specify date to be used. Only cost 
is for return postage. Write for list 
of educational recordings and radio 
programs. 


FILM DEPARTMENT 
Missouri State Teachers 
Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
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of the Wilmette (I!l.) Parish Metho- 
dist Church. 

Program speakers, discussion lead- 
ers and committee officers from Mis- 
souri include: Gladys Bahr, Stephens 
College, Columbia; Mary Gassaway, 
Sanford-Brown Business College, St. 
Louis; Margaret Elam, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools; Dr. Ivan Calton, South- 
west Missouri State College, Spring- 
field. 

Mary G. Massey, Herculaneum high- 
school; Lora Brown Bradley, Niangua 
highschool; and Thomas FE. Halstead, 
bookkeeping department, St. Louis. 

The keynote of the convention will 
be “Providing for Individual Differ- 
ences.” The problem clinic will deal 
with college problems in recruitment 
and preparation of business teachers, 
problems of business teachers in ad- 
justment and guidance, and problems 
in many phases of business instruction. 


PRINCIPALS ATTEND 
LUNCHEON MEETING 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Southeast 
Missouri District had their first lunch- 
eon meeting Oct. 15 at the Colonial 
Tavern in Cape Girardeau. 

The 45 members present heard Dr. 
James Hymes, Peabody College, 
Tenn., speak on “Snug as a Bug in a 
Rug,” a talk emphasizing parent, 
school and teacher relations. 

Chairman Opal Wright, Farming- 
ton, opened discussion on the possi- 
bility of a spring meeting of the group 
at Sikeston. 


HONOR MU 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


The College of Education of the 
University of Missouri will be honored 
at the annual dinner af the St. Louis 
\lumni Association of the university 
on Dec. 4 at the Missouri Athletic 
Club in St. Louis. All alumni and 
former students of the College of 
Education are given a special invita- 
tion to attend. 

Speakers will include Dr. Elmer 
Ellis, acting president of the university 
and Dr. Loran G. Townsend, dean of 
the College of Education. 


DISTRICT CONTRIBUTES 
TO BUNKER HILL AND NEA 


The Northwest Missouri District 
Association made contributions to 
Bunker Hill Ranch Resort, the build- 
ing fund of the NEA, and made pro- 
visions for establishing four scholar- 
ships for the training of teachers. 

The amount set aside for Bunker 
Hill was $50, according to secretary 
of the Association, Everett Brown. 

The NEA Building Fund is to re- 
ceive $50 contribution from the dis- 
trict. 

Four scholarships to aid in the 
training of teachers have been estab- 
ished by the district association. Each 
scholarship is for $100 per year. The 





first is to be made available this year 
and an additional one for the next 
three years. 


$2900 CONTRIBUTED TO 
BUNKER HILL 


The Central Missouri District Asso- 
ciation has contributed $200 to the de- 
velopment of Bunker Hill Ranch Re- 
sort. 

Action on the contribution was 
taken at the business meeting of the 
District Association held October 8 
in Warrensburg, according to Dr. 
Wm. F. Knox, secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 

This is the third time in recent years 
that this district association has made 
a contribution toward the further de- 
velopment of the resort. The first con- 
tribution was for $300 in 1951 and the 
second for $750 in 1952. The recent 
contribution brings the total to $1250. 


LINCOLN COUNTY MEETS 
ITS QUOTA 


The Lincoln County Community 
Teachers Association at its Septem- 
ber meeting passed a motion to con- 
tinue again this year its contribution 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion building fund. 

Last year the Lincoln County group 
contributed 100 per cent to the NEA 
center. 

Each teacher gave $2 last year to 
the building project and this is the 
amount that is again expected to be 
collected by December 1. 


SET UP FUND FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Central Missouri Teachers As- 
sociation has established a scholarship 
fund for teacher education to be used 
in Central Missouri State College. 
The Association will set aside annual- 
ly a sum of $500.00 to be awarded to 
persons of outstanding ability and sin- 
cerity of purpose in order that they 
may be attracted to the teaching pro- 
fession. Only those highschool gradu- 
ates living in the Central Missouri 
Teachers association district will be 
eligible. 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
MEET IN ST. LOUIS 


A discussion on “Discipline in the 
Kindergarten” featured the first 1954- 
55 school year meeting of St. Louis 
County Kindergarten teachers. 

The meeting was at McKinley 
School, Normandy. After a_ business 
meeting, Blanche Burnett, Normandy, 
led the discussion on discipline. 

The St. Louis County Kindergarten 
Teachers Association was founded in 
April, 1953, .to promote recognition 
and professional advancement for state 
kindergarten instructors. Interested 
persons are invited to attend all meet- 
ings. 

The next meeting was scheduled for 
8 p.m., Nov. 30, at Sappington School, 
Gravois and Eddy and Park Road. 
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District Association Officers 


The officers and executive commit- 


tees ior the district associations for 
1954-55 as reported to your Association 
aré follows: 


Maryville District 


President—Mrs. Frances Blazer, 


Mound City 


First Vice-President—Russel Wehrli, 
King City 

Second Vice-President—R. O. Moore, 
Albany 


Third Vice-President—Mrs. Freida E]- 
wick, Grant City 
Sec.-Treas.—Everett W. Brown, Mary- 
Executive Committee 
G. Frank Smith, Cameron 
Martha Copeland, North Kansas City 
L. C. Skelton, Eagleville 


Kirksville District 


President—Mrs. Zoe A. Wiley, Key- 
tesville 


First Vice-President—Neil C. Aslin, 
Columbia 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Mattie 


Faye Bramblett, Hannibal 
Sec.-Treas.—Eli F. Mittler, Kirksville 
Executive Committee 

Noble M. Neil, Unionville 
J. E. Whitener, Louisiana 
Mrs. Merle Bradshaw, Canton 
Mrs. Agnes Hardy, Shelbina 


Warrensburg District 
President—Earl M. Brown, Leeton 
Vice-President—B. W. Hansford, Hig- 

ginsville 
Sec—Wm. F. Knox, Warrensburg 
Treas.—Mrs. Mildred Lass, Warrens- 
burg 

Executive Committee 
L. H. Bell, Lexington 
Dr. George Riley, California 
Richard Bradley, Hickman Mills 

Springfield District 


President—Rosemary S. Baker, Aurora 


First Vice-President—W. J. Willet, 
Greenfield 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Klyde 
Vaughn, Alton 

Sec.-Treas.—Howard Butcher, Joplin 


Executive Committee 
Herbert Cooper, Nevada 
Harry Suttle, Springfield 
Everett Herd, Gainsville 
Ray Wood, Bolivar 
Cape Girardeau District 
President—Joseph Parks, Kennett 
First Vice-President—H. E. Grayum, 
Ironton 
Second Vice-President—Noah 
Sikeston 
Sec.-Treas.—L. H. 
ardeau 
Executive Committee 
Fred L. Cole, Irondale 
Forrest H. Rose, Cape Girardeau 
George R. Loughead, Poplar Bluff 


Gray, 


Strunk, Cape Gir- 


Rolla District 
President—Lydia Roethemeyer, Ow- 
ensville 
First Vice-Pres.—Ray Miller, Rolla 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Dorothy 
Houston, Cuba 
Third Vice-President—J. D. 
Salem 


Turner, 
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Executive Committee 
O. E. Burke, Union 
Mrs. Madge Duncan, Linn 
Don Matthews, Rolla 
Mrs. Irene McKeever, Vienna 
St. Joseph District 
President—J. G. Parman 
Vice-President—Evan Agenstein 
Sec.-Treas.—Harriet Stanton 
Executive Committee 
Jane Downey, Velma Denning 
Hester DeNeen, Marie Durant 
Marguerite Jones, Leo Houser 
St. Louis City 
President—Julia B. Schmidt 
Vice-President—Daniel P. Tracy 
Sec.—Gustav E. Boefer 
Treas.—Mrs. Hazel R. Edwards 
Executive Committee 
Glynn E. Clark, Buella Grey Brooks 
Mildred E. Huff, John E. Anderson, Jr. 
Bertha Setzer, Marie Hoffman 
Mathilda Winkleman, M. 
Hayes 
Beryl Stuart, Eugene $. Lehmann 
St. Louis County 
President—Morgan Selvidge, District 
R-6 
First Vice-President—]uva 
Maplewood 
Second Vice-President, Curtis R. Bish- 
op, Wellston 
Sec.—Elizabeth Ruck, Kirkwood 
Treas.—Emil H. Rohlis, Normandy 
Ex-Officio—Anna Mary Bullock, Rite- 
nour 
Ex-Officio—Carl L. Byerly, Clayton 
Executive Committee 
Ward E. Barnes, Normandy 
Robert R. Russell, University City 
Fred Burger, St. Charles 
Vernon B. LaVal, Ferguson 
Louise Bradford, Berkeley 
B. George Saltzman, Brentwood 
Kansas City District 
President—W. S. Esther 
First Vice-President—J. R. Lillard 
Second Vice-President—Helen Joy 
Bolin 
Sec.—Mrs.Olive W. Ditzell 
Treas.—J. Harold Morris 


Virginia 


Sharp, 


BOND ISSUE APPROVED 


Chillicothe voters on October 26 ap- 
proved a $350,000 bond issue by an 
overwhelming majority. 

Funds from the issue will be used 
to provide a new grade school build- 
ing, the fourth new school structure 
built in Chillicothe since 1948. 


S. WEST ADMINISTRATORS 
ELECT OFFICERS 


At a recent meeting of the South- 
west Missouri School Administrators 
Club, held in the Student Union Build- 
ing of Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, the following were elected offi- 
cers of the Club for this year: Hugh 
Hembree, County - Superintendent of 
Lawrence County, President; Aubrey 
Keeling, Superintendent of Schools, 
Purdy, Vice President; and James E. 
Bane, Administrative Dean, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 
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Find out TODAY... 
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about remarkable new developments in 
projection screens: new reflection surfaces 
that noticeably improve clarity, brilliance 
and color reproduction; new screens for 
lighted room projection where room dark- 
ening is impractical; new mechanical fea- 
tures for greater ease of setting up. 


Write today for FREE brochure 
giving full details on complete line of 
modern Radiant Screens for school—also 
for free sample of amazing new “Vyna- 
Flect” Screen fabric that works wonders 
with all projected pictures. 


RADIANT Mfg. Corporation 


“World’s Largest Manufacturers of Projection Screens” 


1238 S. TALMAN AVE. @ CHICAGO 8, ILL. 





MANUAL OF 


FORM and STYLE 
ON ENGLISH 


The purpose of this manual is 
to promote uniformity in the me- 
chanics of materials written by stu- 
dents of elementary and secondary 
schools. The form provides instruc- 
tional functions to each student, re- 
duces the teacher’s work in mark- 
ing papers or themes and presents 
a uniform system beneficial to stu- 
dents and faculty. 


The manual contains the most 
common usages for Abbreviations, 
Punctuations, Capitalization, Titles, 
Numbers, Bibliography, and Forms 
of Outline. Printed on good quality 
paper, size 81x11”. 


Samples upon request. 


Model Publishing and 
School Supply Co. 


1602-08 Hodiamont Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 
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Horace Mann 

Mutual Casualty Company 
offers cheaper rates because 
teachers are good risks. 


A Company of the teachers, 
by the teachers, 
for the teachers. 


Protects you under new 
Financial Responsibility Law 
For a rate quotation with 

no obligation 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


‘Horace Mann Mutual Cas. Co. 
| ¢/o Missouri State 


' Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


ae Body Type ............ ! 


! Any drivers under age 25? ...... ! 


! Tape to Postal Card and Mail | 
‘this Coupon NOW! for a 


Opportunities for Teaching 


Overseas 


More than 1,200 American teach- 
ers are selected each year to teach 
an overseas school population of 
60,000 students in Army dependent 
schools. 

The Army has begun prepara- 
tions for the 1955-56 recruitment 
program for staffing of schools in 
Japan, Okinawa, Austria, France 
and Germany. The greatest need 
will be for teachers experienced 
in the primary grades. Secondary 
teachers must be qualified to teach 
in two major fields and, in addi- 
tion to the regular highschool sub- 
jects, there will be opportunities 
for teachers of industrial arts, arts 
and crafts and homemaking. Va- 
exist also for 


cancies generally 


school librarians and dormitory 
supervisors with a limited number 


of administrative positions. 
Qualifications include a_bache- 


lor’s degree, 18 semester hours of 


credit in education courses, at least 





two years of recent public school 
experience and a_ valid teaching 
certificate from a state department 
of education. The minimum age 
is 25; maximum age, 50. The sal- 
ary is $350 monthly with transpor- 
tation to and from the job pro. 
vided by the Army. Rent-free liy- 
ing quarters are available in most 
areas. In addition there is oppor- 
tunity for travel and _ sightseeing 
during week ends and holiday va- 
cations. 

Personal interviews with quali- 
fied applicants will be conducted 
throughout the United States for 
approximately two months early 
in 1955. Io assure consideration 
for the coming school year, inquiry 
should be made prior to Feb. 1. 
Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Office of Civil- 
ian Personnel, Overseas Affairs Di- 


vision, Washington 25, D. C. 


Three Missourians are in this group of teachers going to Germany to teach 
children of Army families. They are: Dorothy Lilliard, Kansas City (seated on 
armrest, right); Mary Elizabeth Buerkle, St. Louis (standing, right front); and 
Marion Rider, Kansas City (standing, right rear). They are shown on the USNS 


Goethals. 
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CONTRIBUTE $440 TO 
NEW BUILDING 


The North Kansas City CTA has 
contriputed $440 to the NEA Build- 
ing und, according to Margaret 
Scott, secretary of the Association. 

The amount contributed by North 
Kansas City amounts to the suggested 
quota of $2 per teacher set for Mis- 


sour 


CONVENTION SCHEDULED 
FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


More than 4,000 college, university, 
and highschool teachers are scheduled 
to attend the 69th annual convention 
of the Modern Language Association 
Dec. 27-29 in the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N. Y. New York University is 
host. 

About 75 
ings, and discussion seminars are plan- 
ned with many noted scholars, critics, 
and writers as participants. About 15 
allied organizations will hold their an- 
nual conventions in conjunction with 
the MLA meeting. 


PRESIDENT DIEMER 
ON MISSION TO LIBYA 


George W. 
Central Missouri 
een invited by the 
ment and the American Foreign Oper- 
ations Administration mission in 
Libya, to make an exploratory educa- 
tional trip to that country. 

The purpose of the mission, which 
left November 1, is to make a study 
f educational needs and to make 
recommendations for the setting up 
f a teacher education program in 


Libya. 


CHAIRMAN SELECTED 
FOR ECONOMIC STUDY 


Dr. Galen Jones, director of second- 
ary education of the U. S. Office of 
Education, has been named to head a 
long range study to discover and pro- 
pose ways to assist highschools in 
giving instruction in economics. 


separate sessions, meet- 


president of 
College, has 
govern- 


Diemer, 
State 


Libyan 


The appointment was made by the 
Council for Advancement of Secon- 
lary Education, Inc. Dr. Jones says 
the study will attempt to find what 
basic economic knowledge is essential 
to education, and cooperate with 
schools for teacher education in defin- 
ing necessary knowledge for economic 
teaching competence. 

The program will be 
grants from business, industry, foun- 
dations, labor, and individuals. It will 


financed by 


function through the National Asso- 
ation of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, and the National Better Busi- 


ness Bureau will assist in obtaining 
funds. 

Dr. Jones says the project will util- 
ze findings and contributions of school 
administrators, teachers and _ trained 
consultants, but will also need facts 
irom community citizens across the 
country. 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
desired where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each 


number circled. 


31. 


Name 
Subject 
School Name 
School Address 
City 


Enrollment: Boys 








SEND FOR THESE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


The coupons you clip may bring you bright, new 
ideas that you can use or adapt in your class work 
Material prepared by the advertisers in School & 
Community has been especially planned for your use. 
Some of it may not be listed in the column below 
but you may write directly to the advertiser for it. 
\lways write the advertiser when you are in a hurry 
for his material. The coupon is for your convenience 


in ordering several items. 


High- 


Shows 


31. Wayside 
ways. 
the most interesting spots aong the highways. In- 
booklet 


historical background of bus travel 


Wonders Along America’s 
Wall mural 8 feet wide. In full color. 


cludes a 9-page “How to See America,” 
which gives the 
and how to take a bus trip. Both the novice and the 
seasoned traveler will like this. Booklet also includes 
one page of study outline on bus travel. (Greyhound 


Lines.) 


59. “Projection Screens” is a 12-page folder that 
will help you select the proper screens for your pro- 
jection requirements. Many sizes and types are de- 
scribed in words and pictures and prices are indicated. 
Models include those for either lighted or darkened 
rooms, and for wall, table, or tripod. A chart for 
determining the right size screen for your needs is 


also shown. (Radiant Manufacturing Corp.) 


60. Sources of Material published for teachers of 
elementary-school science. Eight pages listing sources 
elementary science 


of materials and supplies for 


(The Dryden Press, Inc.) 





Available in 
school year of 
1954-1955 only 


I indicate quantity 


59. 60. 


Grade 


State 


Girls 
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EDITORIAL 


New Finance Plan Proposed 


N important report has been made on state 
school finance by the Joint Legislative 
Education Study Committee. It changes in 
many details the plan of distribution of state 
aid. 

Distributive state aid would be increased 
from $43,500,000 to an estimated $61,500,000 
for a total jump of $18,000,000. This would 
not include additional amounts that are pres- 
ently allocated for free textbooks, exceptional 
children, building aid, and vocational funds. 

Aid would be distributed on a per child 
basis instead of a teaching unit presently used. 

To qualify for full equalization aid the dis- 
trict must operate schools for nine months or a 
minimum of 180 days, maintain adequate and 
accurate records, provide for biennial audit, 
levy property tax of not less than $1.00 on each 
$100 assessed valuation. 

Equalization aid will be granted when the 
above requirements are met on the basis of 
A.D.A. of resident pupils grades one through 
twelve including those pupils for whom the 
district provides an education in other districts 
multiplied by $110. From this product shall 
be deducted the amount derived from the 
$1.00 tax together with the amount received 
the preceding year from county and township 
school funds and the sum received for school 
purposes from utilities. 

A teacher incentive allotment will be given 
each district based on college semester hours 
of each teacher employed as follows: 150 or 
more, $300; 120 to 149, $200; and 90 to 119 
hours, $100. At the end of five years aid would 
be eliminated for any teacher having less than 
120 hours. 

In addition to the two above allotments an 
additional amount of $65 per pupil in average 
daily attendance of both resident and non- 
resident pupils will be given. 

These recommendations provide a floor of 
$181.66 per year for every resident pupil. 


Equalization guarantee of $110 plus $65 flat 
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grant plus $6.66 based on a pupil being in a) 
classroom taught by a teacher with 120 college 
hours and an average daily attendance of 3( 
make up the specific allotments. 

At least 80 per cent of the state allotment 
must be used for teacher salaries. 

Under the new finance proposal about 92 
per cent of the school pupils would receive 
more state aid and 8 per cent less. 
the schools that will lose 


Most of money 





under the proposed plan will be three-director 
elementary districts. Some six-director elemen- 
tary and some highschool districts will lose. In 
all three groups the schools are those having 
low average daily attendance. 


To allow for a transition period for those 


schools that would lose some money under the } 


proposed plan it provides that no district could 
lose more than 10 per cent of its last years 
state aid apportionment the first year and an 
additional 10 per cent the next year. 


After the second year all schools would op- 


erate under the new plan unless designated as § 


an isolated school. Lack of adequate roads, 
natural barriers, or sparsity of population are 
factors indicating isolated schools that may 
need extra aid. Including funds from a levy 
of $1 it can be assured of up to $3000. 

Some 900 non-operating districts will have 
to levy at least a $1.00 tax rate or receive no 
state aid. 

Transportation aid will no longer be a part 
of the equalization quota. Two plans for the 
payment of aid to districts approved for trans- 
portation are under consideration. One plan 
would continue the present amount of $3 per 
month per pupil. The other plan would in- 
volve a density factor and aid would vary from 
$2 to $6 per month per student. 

To finance this expanded program the citi- 
zens advisory committee has recommended the 
enactment of an additional | per cent state 
sales tax. At the present level of income from 
the sales tax the additional 1 per cent would 
provide about $45,000,000 per year. 
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